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TOWARD A MORE GEOGRAPHIC ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


F. Lukermann 
University of Minnesota 


John Stuart Mill has pointed out that in discussion of problems in sci- 
ence where a difference of principle arises such differences are reallya 
result of basic differences in the concept of the philosophic method of the 
science - not differences of fact. What follows is an attempt at illus- 
trating just such a dilemma. 

May it be pointed out first of all that this discussion has as its pur- 
pose the building of one's own glass house. The categorical and implied 
criticism of a scientific geography as exemplified herein is from one who 
wishes devoutly for a more scientific geography, but has gnawing doubts 
about "borrowing" it from other disciplines as recently suggested. (Warntz 
(a), (b); Ballabon) Geography will stand whether it is scientific or no. 
The question to be put is one ofcompatibility: the congruence of empirical 
reality and scientific model. The models, concepts and analogues put be- 
fore us in the articles discussed below lack this essential quality. These 
“scientific solutions" are not answers to the questions the writers them- 
selves have proposed as the geographic questions. The lacuna is of the 
order of two worlds. 

Willaim Warntz and Maurice Ballabon in the articles cited have sug- 
gested that there is at present a crying need for a more scientific geog- 
raphy of economic phenomena. Each writer essentially concludes that 
science will have to be importedinto the field from other disciplines; each 
finds geography, as of now, practically devoid of such a concept and most 
geographers lacking even the motivation to become scientific. 

Mr. Ballabon summarizes his examination: 

It (economic geography) has becomea borderline subject which re- 
quires the contributions of both geographers and economists, and 
whose progress will largely depend on people trained in both fields. 
(Ballabon p. 216) 

And finally: 

.++, 4S economists so far have appeared reluctantto do this work, 
geographers must acquire the basic tools and concepts of econo- 
mists to gain this prize. (Ballabon p. 223) 

Mr. Warntz finds geography and geographers no less wanting. His 
solution, however, strikes much deeper. He wants: 

...a theory of economic geography vigorous and defensible enough 
to permit the discipline to assume a status at least equal to that of 
the other social sciences. (Warntz (b) pp. 420-421) 

Strangely enough he finds the tools and concepts needed to attain this 
place of honor not among these social sciences but among those sciences 
on the right hand - the natural and physical. The analogue of the future 
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science of economic geography is modern physics and the first tools and 
concepts to be imported are those of mechanics. The success already at- 
tained by "social mechanics" in other disciplines of social science, he 
maintains, certainly augurs well for its usefulness in economic geography 
for: 


In many cases all that has been necessary is to substitute such 
quantities as "number of people," "size of income," or "quantity 
produced" for mass in the equation of mechanics with time and dis- 
tance retained as "social dimensions" in the explanation of various 
regularities amongst social and economic phenomena... 

...It is social mechanics with its emphasis on space as well as 

time that at present offers most of interest and import to the pro- 

fessional geographer. (Warntz (a) pp. 2-3) 

In spite of the apparent differences between Mr. Warntz and Mr. Bal- 
labon on what kind of a "science" to bring into geography there is really 
none. For Mr. Warntz in his illustration of the isomorphic nature of the 
theory of port location with the law of refraction is really dealing with an 
economic problem posed in standard equilibrium terms in that he is deal- 
ing with individual choice in a static situation with welldefined ends. Since 
Mr. Ballabon is pleading for more of the same, in that the economists he 
cites as working inthe common borderline field are also advocates of this 
kind of economics, we may take as one their common yearning. 

Both writers are for a more scientific (i.e. this kind of economic) eco- 
nomic geography, but more importantly, both writers have almost identical 
statements as to their definition of what economic geography is; what the 
basic problems to be solved are; and what kind of tools are to be used. 
Thus, despite any specific appeals to this or that analogous discipline, the 
use of mathematics, statistics, quantification, mechanical models, et al. 
must follow, first of all, from their common definition of economic geog- 
raphy and concomitantly from their concept of geography as a science - 
not from the methodology and conceptualizations of the science economics 
or the science physics. 

Briefly collated from these three papers - this is economic geography, 
its modus operandi, its raison d'etre: 

1. Economic geography is the study of the spatial aspects (vari- 
ations) of the economic system (life) not of each unit but of ag- 
gregates in terms oftheir spatial arrangements (relationships) 
as they occur in a space (time) continuum. (Warntz (b) p. 421; 
Ballabon pp. 220-221)* 

2. The approach of economic geography is an inductive-deductive: 
a. observation and selection of voluminous data. 

b. measurement and quantification of the selected data. 

c. discovery and establishment of empirical regularities (re- 
lationships) capable of mathematical statement. (Warntz 
(b) p. 420; Ballabon p. 220) 








* Words enclosed by parentheses are presumed correlatives of the second 
writer cited except for "space (time) continuum." 
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3. A further approach (problem) of economic geography is: 

a. the formulation of operational functional concepts to meas- 
ure spatial relationships between comparable bodies of data, 

b. the testing of working hypotheses. (Warntz (b) p. 420; 
Ballabon p. 221) 

4, The objective of economic geography is the development ofa 
theory of economic geography that considers an economic sys- 
tem in a space (time) continuum consisting of integrated units, 
which are coordinated by interdependence, and having a func- 
tional consistency and an organic unity greater than the sum of 
its parts. (Warntz (b) pp. 420-422) 

Taking into account individual differences of expression, the above 
summary seems a fair statement of the viewpoint of the "scientific" school 
of economic geography. In deference to John Stuart Mill and for the sake 
of principle we may let this definition stand as given, accept it, and be 
ready to defend it. (Except the last clause of the fourth statement which 
is, sui generis, metaphysical.) The problem then becomes one of recon- 
ciling this statement of what we agree a geography of economic phenomena 
essentially should be with the examples of social physics, location theory 
and economic area studies held up before us as models either of geograph- 
ic research in line with the above statement of aims, or as analogous 
models isomorphic with geographic problems. The question of principle 
we wish to raise is not whether the answers given by this section of the 
scientific school are wrong, but rather whether the questions which they 
have undoubtedly answered correctly are not the wrong questions. To be 
blunt: are they not questions beside the point; are they not non-geograph- 
ical questions by their own definition of geography? "Geography recog- 
nizes what geographers may not," as Mr. Warntz deftly put it. (Warntz 
(b) p. 424) 

To be more explicit, let us use one of the examples. Mr. Warntz has 
given us a problem in port location, the selection of a site for transship- 
ment between water and land transport. (Warntz (a) pp. 3-4) Given his 
assumptions he "proves" his case and points out the moral,i.e.,"... the 
above relationship is precisely the situation found in the refraction of light 
or sound when a wave front is incident on a plane boundary between media 
in which the velocity of light (sound) differs."" (Warntz (a) p. 6) 

Obviously there is no point in arguing that the answer is wrong, but 
there is some point in arguing over whether the assumptions of the prob- 
lem are geographically or economically valid. Furthermore, we need 
some verification of the concepts and premises as to their resemblance 
to reality which in turn would affect the degree to which the results would 
conform to reality, if this be as they imply an "empirical" science. Fi- 
nally, we should know what features of the assumptions used are respon- 
sible for the particular results and, if a slight modifications of assumptions 
were made, how greatly these results would be affected. 

The question then is not put to the mathematical or physical premises 
stated, but rather to the economic and geographic assumptions'underlying 
these premises. Four such basic assumptions are made in this problem: 
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1) That some types, i.e. specifically this case, of human behavior 
have mathematical regularity. 

2) That time and distance are social dimensions. 

3) That minimization of effort (for cost/time/distance) is the dif- 
ferentiating criterion. 

4) That there is an optimum solution (the solution most conducive 
to a given end). 

Two points must be made clear in the consideration of the first two 
assumptions cited above. Point one: that explanation in science is never 
explanation of observed reality, but only explanation of the consequences 
of hypotheses. Point two: that the basic concepts of time and distance re- 
late to all facts, and as undefined concepts in hypotheses they are only di- 
mensions, neither social nor physical per se. 

The first assumption that "through the examination of demographic and 
economic statistics ... discovery of various mathematical regularities in 
human behavior" has been made, needs some clarification or qualification 
since itis upon this basis (discovery of regularity) that a science presum- 
ably develops. (Warntz (a) p. 2) First of all, the finding of mathematical 
regularity in demographic and economic statistics is, of course, not the 
same thing as proving regularity in human behavior. Regularity in nature 
cannot be observed, although regularity in statistics may be verified - but 
then only by reference back to scientific theories and/or their mathemat- 
ical counterparts. 

This point has been raised here because ofthe implicationin the prob- 
lem under discussion that social phenomena have patterns of regularity 
which can be "explained" by the same theories used to "explain" mechan- 
ical processes in physics. A limited isomorphism is manifest in the 
theories used in this problem, but one may raise the question whether 
mere structural correspondence of theories aloneis significant. The iso- 
morphism is only between the mechanical theory andits arithmetical rep- 
resentation. What relation this model has to empirical reality is not elu- 
cidated. It is agreed that in assuming the same mechanical properties for 
social phenomena that are believed to exist for physical phenomena, the 
same theory can be used as a tool of explanation. But it would seem that 
inan empirical science there should be some test, comparison or verifi- 
cation of the elements and relations of theory with that of empirical real- 
ity. How complete is isomorphism in this case; that is, how relevant is 
the mechanical analogy in the explanation of social phenomena? 

In the first place it is difficult to see how there can be any strict iso- 
morphism between observations and theory. It would seem but the barest 
precaution in science to work on the assumption that description ends the 
mowledge of reality. There is no scientific means of telling how nature 
behaves independent of human observation. No serious scientist of record 
makes laws or predictions of or about reality beyond what he observes, 
and his observations in terms of immediate sense data are no better than 
any homo sapiens. His observutions are subject toerror, rectifiableto a 
degree if multiple, but never testable in terms of exact repetition of con- 
ditions. Above all, he does not observe numerical relations or topolog- 
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ical relations by immediate sense data, but is dependent on definition. 
This conceptual element involvedin the observation of nature has not been 
replaced or neutralized as yet by scientific test or method. Quantification 
of observations does not lift the scientist above description, nor is the de- 
scribing of observed phenomena in arithmetical language, explanation. 

The only task of the scientist that will lead him beyond description to 
explanation is in the process of constructing models. Theories, being 
mental constructions, can be fixed and constant in their properties and in- 
definitely repeatable in their construction. In as much as the elements of 
the theory can be represented by elements in mathematical formulae and 
in that relations between elements in the theory correspond to relations 
between the elements in the formulae, they constitute a model. Any com- 
plete isomorphism which exists then is between the formulae and the theory 
in so far as the formulae can be solved mathematically. 

Laws and predictions in science are made only with reference to these 
models. Scientific knowledge, beyond description, is derived from the 
testing of models and pertains only to models. Models serve only as the 
“universe of discourse" of science, they certainly are not postulates about 
the natural world beyond our observations. Since hypotheses assumed 
from observations are testable, in a scientific sense, only through the 
arithmetical (or logico-symbolic) representation of theories, cases for 
isomorphism - laws of the same form - may be made between sciences 
with similar models and between theories and mathematical formulae, but 
hardly between observations and theories.* 

The compatibility of observations with theory is not verified by the 
case of isomorphism stated above, nor by any method of vocabulary equiv- 
alence as yet proposed. Creation of a theory of economic geography should 
involve more than such Procrustean manipulations. The use of models, 
theories, and their attendant laws as heuristic aids vis a vis an under- 
standing of reality must follow from their congruency with observations, 
but let us not suppose this to be either truth or explanation of nature. 

This is the reason why the point raised in these articles concerning 
the degree of isomorphism between physical science and social science is 
somewhat puzzling unless we were to infer that the model presented in this 
problem was illustrative of an isomorphism between physical "facts" and 
social "facts." or between reality and scientific model. Such statements 
as those listed below, however, support such positive inferences: 

It was soon revealed that a mechanical interpretation could be 
made for many of the regularities (of human behavior) that had 
been discovered. (Warntz (a) p. 2) 





*It may seem the epitome of pedantry to go on at this length or possibly 
even mere quibbling, but, as evidenced in a goodly number of articles in 
our "scientific" geographic journals, the time is historically apropos for 
an era of just such quibbling. Much of what is said here has been stated 
before, but most recently in H. Meyer, "On the Heuristic Value of Scien- 
tific Models," Phil. of Sci., Vol. 18, (1951), and M. Brodbeck, "Models, 
Meaning and Theories," Symposium on Sociological Theory, (ed.) 

L. Gross, (in press), Row, Peterson & Co. 
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In many cases all that has been necessary is to substitute such 
quantities as "number of people," "size of income" or "quantity 
produced" for mass in the equation of mechanics with time and dis- 
tance retained as ‘social dimensions" in the explanation of various 
regularities amongst social and economic phenomena. (Warntz 
(a) pp. 2-3) 

The freight rates in the case of transportation routes through 
media which are unequally costly to traverse are taken as inversely 
isomorphic to the velocities of light or sound in different media in 
the case of refraction in physics.. (Warntz (a) p. 6) 

The isomorph of "least time" is "least cost" in the case of 
transportation routes. (Warntz (a) p. 6, (b) p. 421) 

It is not fair to ask: what is the evidence that freight rates are in- 
versely isomorphic to the velocities of light and sound...? What is the 
evidence that lex parsimoniae is a law of the social and economic order? 
It may be true that freight rates vary directly as the cost of time/distance 
covered, it may be true that the number of lines using a given transport- 
ation route varies directly with cost of construction, and it may even be 
true thata pattern ofinfantry assaultsis best interpreted lex parsimoniae, 
but the law of refraction does not support such contentions and certainly 
does not explain them - explanation is by deduction not analogy. 

Explanation in science, so far, has been limited to deductive pro- 
cesses. Theories are generally considered to be a set of laws deductively 
connected. Hypotheses and axioms, the postulates of theories, on the 
other hand, are empirical laws, i.e. inductive generalizations, hence not 
proven. Inductive assumption is the given basis for deductive inference. 
Somehow, this gap between inference and assumption has been bridged in 
this problem; but how is not revealed. Somewhere along the line, assump- 
tion has become the vocabulary equivalence of inference. 

As stated previously, in a study such as geography, professing to be 
an empirical science, evidence should be given that the necessary conse- 
quences of hypotheses conform with observation. Only through such con- 
firmation can a useful isomorphism between physical and social science 
theories be established. 

A consideration of the second assumption, that time and distance are 
social dimensions, follows from the previous discussion. Again the impli- 
cation is that anisomorphism with physical science theory is of more than 
formal significance - that since the same basic dimensions appear, me- 
chanical theories can "explain" human behavior. 

No one has ever argued that time anddistance (or mass for that matter) 
were not social dimensions. Temporal/spatial concepts are used in all 
theories, even though they may have zero dimensions. It is, of course, 
Significant that all qualified observations (numbers) have the same struc- 
ture and therefore can be handled by the law of numbers; but the isomor- 
phism is arithmetical and is not between the physical, social theories and 
the observations with which they deal. 

Time and distance are concepts in terms of which other concepts are 
defined; they are not themselves defined within the theory. As basic terms 
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of the assumptions they are not explained - they are used to explain. Even 
if the laws oftwo theories were isomorphic, if the concepts were different 
one theory could not explain the other. Time and distance in social science 
are not referent to the same kind or area of phenomena (facts) as in phys- 
ical science. 

Two points follow from this which are of critical importance in con- 
sidering the last two assumptions made in this problem, the law of parsi- 
mony and optimum solution. Point one: that calculation of the probability 
of occurrence or location of any singular event in social science from 
empirical observations is impossible. Point two: that the interjection of 
explicit assumptions from mechanics into social science makes possible 
(and necessary) the prediction of singular events. This determinism, as 
environmental determism, categorically denies that events considered in 
social science are results of multiple causation. The contingent concur- 
rence of a large number of causal series at a given spatio-temporal point 
is but highly improbable, certainly not determinate. 

As to the first point: because concepts such as probability are state- 
ments of a descriptive property or relationship, in stating fact, event or 
thing, we are merely citing instances of a concept. Instances are of no 
significance unless they are connected with other instances to make gen- 
eralizations or laws. Facts, therefore, are not self-explanatory nor self- 
evident, nor are they complete observation of occurrence. 

Statistics, as instances, only supply information abouta group or class 
of phenomena; they must be ordered or related to be useful in a scientific 
sense. The process of induction, the method by which the material truth: 
of hypotheses is established, is dependent either on these statistics or 
deductions from previous knowledge. As to statistical evidence, being a 
sample, no inductive "inference" or hypothesis can ever be more than 
probable. Probability in turn cannot be an intrinsic characteristic of the 
event itself; dealing neither with truth nor singular events, it relates only 
to all possible phenomena of a class. Calculation of probability depends, 
then, on either infinite observation or on a fair or representative sample, 
and some specification of the universe, population or whole is necessary 
before a fair sample can be drawn.* Given such requirements, solutions, 
as predictions or expectations, can hardly be particularized; and who is 
to say what an optimum solution is? 

Accepting the definition of "event" as stated above, it does not seem 
possible that any social science professing to be empirical can verify its 
theories through their correspondence with continued observation. The 
further sequence of events can only falsify such inference. However, this 
is not necessarily bad since science is essentially a negative method - 








*This problem, the identification of the whole versus the part, is, of 
course, the problem in science - and the problem of the regional concept 
in geography. It is mentioned in the articles here considered only once, 
in the statement of objectives. The reference there is confusing, "...an 
organic unity greater than the sum of its parts."" Until we know what is 

meant by this, further discussion is superfluous. 
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encouraging all possible doubt. 

It isin dealing with economic data in particular that we run great risks 
in prediction. Observations based on past experience, no matter how per- 
fectly recorded, seldom are good bases for extrapolation - mainly in that 
further human action is influenced and changed by learning through past 
experience. 

As to the second point: the lack of theory in cultural studies which 
could be mathematically treated and whose consequences could be verified 
by observations, has led many economists and sociologists to borrow me- 
chanistic models from physics, giving them both a theory and a mathemat- 
ical testing method. Equilibrium theories, for example, are based on 
mechanical analogies which can be tested mathematically; thus a model 
(an isomorph) is created between economics and physics. Logically, the 
differentiating premises are also mechanistically derived. Economics on 
this basis is hardly a social science. 

Concepts of equilibrium, equipossibility, minimization of cost/effort, 
optimum solution, and theories of games, sets and fields are mechanical 
assumptions presupposing an idealized continuous process or a sequence 
of determinative results. The use of such concepts in social science as- 
sumes complete knowledge of all causal factors present, pre-determined 
ends (minimization/maximization), and single (point) solutions. The ac- 
ceptance by geographers of such models to interpret human behavior is 
certainly less than an empirical approach. 

In view of the above conclusions it is difficult to see what contribution 
mechanistic models of the type proposed, either from physics or eco- 
nomics, can make toward the fulfillment of the methodological objectives 
previously cited (page 3). Neither the economic nor physics models are 
formulated upon socio-economic data; basic concepts are not about socio- 
economic phenomena or processes. Above all, the hypotheses to be tested 
are neither statistically nor rationally derived; that is, they are derived 
neither from empirical observation nor from deductions of previous know- 
ledge in the social, economic or geographic fields. 

Even more worrisome is the easy dismissal and lack of citation of 
work and hypotheses currently being put forward by geographers who are 
actually following the empirically oriented objectives attested to by Mr. 
Warntz and Mr. Ballabon. The workofSauer in cultural process, McCarty, 
Weaver, et al. in spatial association, and Robinson in cartographic rep- 
resentation are mentioned, if at all, only in passing while the wholly ab- 
stractionist - reductionist output of social physics, location theory, etc. 
are held up to us as geography par excellence. This is said not in denial 
of the unity of all knowledge, nor in the spirit of rejecting "stimulus-dif- 
fusion from other disciplines, but rather in the rejecting of "reduction- 
segregation” as a working hypothesis for the creation of a scientific geog- 
Taphy. 

A more geographic economic geography would start from observations 
with the recording of data un maps. Research in geography would begin 
with the description of the geographic phenomena and associations so ar- 
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ranged and ordered.* Such description, in the fullest statistical sense of 
the term, could notbe limited to statements of existence (elements) alone, 
but would necessarily include statements of relation (composition). De- 
scription so stated has as its culminating study the investigation of proc- 
ess, and geographic research thus defined would prescribe a synoptic as 
well asan analystic approach. The formulation of theory and model build- 
ing in geography would serve only heuristic ends: furthering investigation 
of empirical observations. It follows that decision making and/or planning 
are not in themselves objects of geographic research. 

These are rather brief statements and are submitted here as theses 
for dissertation rather than as conclusions. Therefore, it may be well to 
list without further elaboration, what the above statements are not meant 
to imply. 

It is not meant that facts and figures speak for themselves; there must 
be order and ordering, one cannot observe or describe things as they are 
without assumptions. There is no implication that quantification is more 
than an aid to description: the enumeration of geographic phenomena and 
the measurement of geographic association is only indispensable in that 
mathematics is an operational procedure of science. Insistence on the 
validation of generalizations by reference to observations does not suppose 
merely inductive investigations without the deductive development of theory. 
Finally, this has not been a plea for the simplification of mathematical 
procedures but rather for a fuller explanation of the assumptions under- 
lying their use. 





*The most critical problem here is undoubtedly the selection, measure. 
ment and recording of geographic data. All description and inference 
follows from it. However, both of the writers (Ballabon p. 221; Warnu 
(b) p. 423) seem to consider this not as pressing a problem as the de- 
dective establishment of spatial relationship. 


| 
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UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS USEFUL TO GEOGRAPHERS 


Nordis Felland 
American Geographical Society 


The United Nations and its specialized agencies pour forth a multi- 
plicity of publications, many of which are grist for the geographer's mill. 
To list all would be an impossibility, but a few guideposts may be indi- 
cated. In 1957 the parent organization in New York issued United Nations 
Publications, 1956, which supplements Ten Years of United Nations Publi- 
cations 1945 to 1955 and United Nations Publications, 1955. These priced 
lists give brief descriptions under various headings and list the depository 
libraries and sales agents throughout the world. In the United States the 
agent is International Documents Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway , New York 27. Many U. N. publications are issued in both 
English and French editions and a few in Spanish. The United Nations 
Documents Index, a monthly published since 1950, lists, describes, and 























indexes by subject all of the unrestricted documents and publications of 
the U. N. and of the specialized agencies. 

Since the map is a prime tool of a geographer, the U. N. publications 
on cartography are of special interest. In 1949 a Committee of Experts 
on Cartography, appointed by the Secretary-General, met to stimulate 
national programs of surveying and mapping and to coordinate U. N. plans 
and develop cooperation with member governments. The results were 
published that year by the Department of Social Affairs in Modern Cartog- 
raphy; Base Maps for World Needs. A recommendation that the U.N. 
initiate regional meetings for the discussion of cartographic matters re- 
sulted in the United Nations Regional Cartographic Conference for Asia and 
the Far East held in February 1955 at Mussoorie, India. Two volumes, 
one a report and the second consisting of proceedings and technical papers 
were published in 1955-57. An annual World Cartography (Vols. 1-4, 
1951-54) issued by the Department of Social Affairs includes general and 
technical studies and reports on cartographic activities of various coun- 
tries. Vol. 4, with publication date 1956, is concerned almost entirely 
with the International Map of the World on the scale of 1:1,000,000, as 
that project has been under the jurisdiction of the U. N. since 1953. 1957 
marked the initiation of a new series published by the Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs entitled International Map of the World on the Millionth 
Scale, Report for 1955, Prepared by the Secretariat. Useful features are 
an index map, a table of published sheets and a list of sheets in prepara- 
tion. 

The U.N. is probably the greatest producer of statistical works in the 
world today. The Statistical Yearbook covers a wide range of economic 
and social subjects for a 20-year period in about 250 countries and terri- 
tories, For current figures it is supplemented by the Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics, in which data on special subjects oftimely interestare included 
we well as the regular tables. The Yearbook of International Trade Sta- 
tistics (2 vols.) includes world trade by regions and countries, indices by 
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commodity classes, and tables for individual countries. Published jointly 
with the International Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, is the Direction of International Trade, a 
monthly with an annual issue giving the value in U. S. dollars of imports 
and exports in about 95 countries. A quarterly, Commodity Trade Sta- 
tistics, analyzes reports from about 30 countries of their imports and ex- 
ports by groups of commodities. The Demographic Yearbook is a com- 
prehensive compilation from all countries of the world with special em- 
phasis on the economically active population; a quarterly, Population and 
Vital Statistics Reports, is supplementary. Population Studies, published 
at irregular intervals, deals with trends, methods, and estimates. No. 24 
Analytical Bibliography of International Migration Statistics, Selected 
Countries 1925-1950 gives sources for 24 countries, chosen with a view 
to facilitating studies of emigration from Europe. Nomenclature of Geo- 
graphic Areas for Statistical Purposes (Statistical Papers, Series M, No. 1, 





























1949) was designed to provide a systematic classification of geographic 
areas ofthe world, with areanames givenin English, French, and Spanish. 

The regional geographer will find many publications to serve him. 
For Europe there is Economic Bulletin for Europe, 3 issues a year and 
the annual Economic Survey of Europe. In addition there are Annual Bul- 
letin of Transport Statistics for Europe, Quarterly Bulletin of Steel Sta- 
tistics for Europe, Timber Bulletin for Europe (quarterly) and The Euro- 
pean Housing Situation. A Far Eastern specialist would find useful Eco- 
nomic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East and the annual Economic Survey 
of Asia and the Far East. The Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East in its Flood Control Series has published 11 volumes on hydro- 
logic problems. The annual Economic Survey of Latin America is supple- 
mented by the biannual Economic Bulletin for Latin America. Certain 
aspects ofthe economy are treatedin Study of Inter-Latin-American Trade 
(1957), A Study of the Iron and Steel Industry in Latin America (2 vols., 
1954) and the Food and Agriculture Organization's Pulp and Paper Pros- 
pects in Latin America (1955). Economic Developments in Africa and 
Economic Developments in the Middle East are both published as supple- 
ments to the World Economic Survey. 

Several conférences have resulted in publications. One of the most 
important is the Proceedings of the United Nations Scientific Conference 
on the Conservationand Utilization of Resources heldin 1949 and published 
in 8 volumes in 1950-51. Individual volumes are devoted to mineral, fuel, 
energy, water, forest, land, and wildlife resources. Papers Presented at 
the International Technical Conference on the Conservation of the Living 
Resources of the Sea (held in Rome in 1955) contains 23 technical papers. 

Before going on to the specialized agencies, the United Nations Treaty 
Series (with well over 100 volumes) might be mentionedas of interest par- 
ticularly to the political geographer. 

The United Nations Education, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
has concerned itself with the teaching of geography in three: publications: 
A Handbook of Suggestions on the Teaching of Geography (Paris, 1951); 
Geography Teaching for International Understanding (1951); History, 
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Geography and Social Studies; a Summary of School Programmes in Fifty- 
three countries (1953). Since 1948 UNESCO has had an Arid Zone Program 
and the first fruit of this is Reviews of Research on Arid Zone Hydrology 
(1953). Other volumes in the series have reported proceedings of symposia 
held in Ankara and Montpellier or treated of plant, animal, and human eco- 
logy and wind and solar energy. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization, with headquarters in Rome, 
since 1952 has published the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics 
and Statistics. Their various series of Yearbooks deal with Food and 
Agricultural Statistics, Forest Products Statistics, and Fishery Statistics. 
A Multilingual Vocabulary of Soil Science (1954) and Bibliography on Land 
Tenure (1955) are useful tools. The first volume of Report on the 1950 
World Census of Agriculture giving census results by countries was pub- 
lishedin a loose-leaf edition in 1955. Regional studies of agriculture deal 
with the Caribbean, Greece, Poland, Siam, Denmark, Nicaragua, Latin 
America, Asia and the Near and Far East. Shifting cultivation, oilseeds, 
rice, fibers, and improvement of livestock are topics which have received 
monographic treatment. Series such as FAO Agricultural Studies, Com- 
modity Reports and FAO Development Papers contain many titles of inter- 
est on soil conservation, soil surveys, land tenure, cadastral surveys, 
use of fertilizers, and irrigation. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development has issued 
comprehensive reports on underdeveloped countries. The Economic De- 
velopment of Jordan published in 1957 for the Bank by the Johns Hopkins 
University Press is a report of a mission organized at the request of the 
Government of Jordan and contains 588 pages. Similar studies have been 
made for Colombia, Turkey, Cuba, Guatemala, Iraq, Surinam, Ceylon, 
Nicaragua, Mexico, British Guiana, Nigeria, syria, Malaya, and Somali- 
land. Uruguay and Colombia have had studies of their agricultural de- 
velopment published. 

From the above something of the wealth of information produced by the 
U.N. andits agencies can be discerned. In a brief articleit is impossible 
to mention all important publications, but it is hoped that by listing some 
of the important serials and calling attention to the variety of topics, geog- 
raphers will be led to use this truly international font of information and 
facts. 






































THE NEW MAP OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Paul E. Lydolph 
Los Angeles State College 


Geographers should be aware of the internal reorganization that is 
taking place in the Soviet Union at the present time which entails a decen- 
tralization of control and a new definition of regions. This reorganization 
of the administration of industry was first officially proposed in the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party in February 1957 and was enacted 
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into law by the Supreme Soviet in May to become effective on July 1, 1957. 
This law and subsequent decrees abolish much ofthe old ministerial struc- 
ture and establish 105 economic councils to provide for the management 
of most of the industrial enterprises in the 105 corresponding economic 
administrative regions. 

Although there may be some political overtones in this shift of per- 
sonnel, it would appear the measure signifies the beginning of an era in 
which the economy has progressed beyond the point where it can be man- 
aged from a central position and in which the number of trained personnel 
is adequate to staff many local units of management. Such decentralization 
of management inevitably will allow for more initiative within enterprises 
and more catering to local interests. Emphasis will shift from efforts to 
develop autarchic ministerial empries to tendencies to develop autarchic 
regions. One might expect, then, that future developments in the industrial 
economy will be toward more balanced economies within regions, less 
long hauling of materials, more local loyalties, and, in a few cases, per- 
haps, surprisingly rapid developments in some outlying areas which are 
relatively richin natural resources but which hitherto have been neglected 
in favor of older, more established areas. 

One cannot look for a much more rational over-all production, since 
the regional boundaries in most cases have not been laid out along strictly 
economic lines, but have been heavily compromised with the pre-existent 
political setup. This is especially true in the European part of the RSFSR, 
where practically every oblast automatically has become a separate eco- 
nomic administrative region, a fact, incidentally, which testifies to the 
strong position of individual pressure groups in the communist regime at 
the present time. 

Although the transfer of authority took place on paper on July 1, 1957, 
in practice serious operational snags undoubtedly will crop up for many 
months to come. It will be interesting to see what detrimental effects on 
total industrial production varying degrees of chaos and indecision will 
have during the interim period while transfer of control is actually being 
effected. 

Perhaps the added significance of the present regions as they exist will 
effect some stabilization in the political subdivision, which heretofore has 
been subject to frequent change. Perhaps the economic administrative 
regions will tend to become the political administrative regions. 

Economic Administrative Regions, July 1, 1957. The boundaries of 
these regions coincide with those of pre-existent oblasts, krais, autono- 
mous republics, or union republics. Combinations of two or more oblasts 








Note: A complete description of the present regional administrative set- 
up with an analysis of its economic and political implications will appear 
in the October 1958 issue of the Amer. Slavic and East European Rev. 
The author wishes to express his appreciation to Theodore Shabad of the 
New York Times Foreign News Desk for supplying up-to-date information 
relating the newly formed economic administrative regions to pre-existent 
political administrative areas. 
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into one economic administrative region within the R.S.F.S.R., Ukraine, 
Uzbek Republic, or Kazakh Republic are so indicated. 


Russian Republic: 


1. Altai 

2. Amur 

3. Arkhangelsk 

4. Astrakhan 

5. Balashov 

6. Bashkir 

7. Belgorod 

8. Bryansk 

9, Buryat-Mongol 

10. Vladimir 

11. Vologda 

12, Voronezh 

13. Gorky 

14, Dagestan 

15. Ivanovo 

16. Irkutsk 

17. Kabardino-Balkar 

18. Kaliningrad 

19, Kalinin 
Kalinin Oblast 
Velikiye Luki Oblast 

20. Kaluga 

21. Kamensk 

22. Kamchatka 

23. Karelian 

24. Kemerovo 

25. Kirov 

26. Komi 

27. Kostroma 

28. Krasnodar 

29, Krasnoyarsk 

30. Kuibyshev 

31. Kurgan 

32. Kursk 

33. Leningrad 
Leningrad City 
Leningrad Oblast 
Novgorod Oblast 
Pskov Oblast 

34. Lipetsk 

35. Magadan 

36. Mari 

37. Perm (Molotov) 

38. Mordvinian 


39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49, 
50. 
Sl. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 


Moscow (city) 
Moscow (oblast) 
Murmansk 
Novosibirsk 
Omsk 

Orel 

Penza 
Maritime 
Rostov 

Ryazan 
Saratov 
Sakhalin 
Sverdlovsk 
North Ossetian 
Smolensk 
Stavropol 
Stalingrad 
Tambov 

Tatar 

Tomsk 

Tula 

Tyumen 
Udmurt 
Ulyanovsk 
Khabarovsk 
Chelyabinsk 
Chechen-Ingush 
Chita 
Orenburg (Chkalov) 
Chuvash 
Yakutsk 
Yaroslavl 


Ukraine Republic: 


Ff: I 


72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 


Vinnitsa 
Vinnitsa Oblast 
Khmelnitskiy Oblast 
Voroshilovgrad 
Dnepropetrovsk 
Zaporozhye 
Kiev 
Kiev City 
Kiev Oblast 
Zhitomir Oblast 
Chernigov Oblast 
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75. Kiev (continued) 86. Kara-Kalpak 
Kirovograd Oblast Kara-Kalpak A.S.S.R. 
Cherkassy Oblast Khorezm Oblast 

76. Lvov 
Lvov Oblast Kazakh Republic: 
Volyn Oblast 87. Alma-Ata 
Rovno Oblast Alma-Ata City 
Ternopol Oblast Alma-Ata Oblast 

77. Odessa Dzhambul Oblast 

78. Stalino Taldy-Kurgan Oblast 

79. Stanislav 88. Karaganda 
Stanislav Oblast Karaganda Oblast 
Transcarpathia Oblast Pavlodar Oblast 
Drogobych Oblast Akmolinsk Oblast 
Chernovtsy Oblast 89, Aktyubinsk 

80. Kharkov Aktyubinsk Oblast 
Kharkov Oblast West Kazakhstan Oblast 
Sumy Oblast 90. Guryev 
Poltava Oblast 91. South Kazakhstan 

81. Kherson South Kazakhstan Oblast 
Kherson Oblast Kzyl-Orda Oblast 
Nikolayev Oblast 92. Kustanai 
Crimea Oblast 93. East Kazakhstan 
Sevastopol City 94. Semipalatinsk 

95. North Kazakhstan 
82. Belorussian North Kazakhstan Oblast 


Kokchetav Oblast 
Uzbek Republic: 


83. Tashkent 96. Georgian 

84. Fergana 97. Azerbaidzhan 
Fergana Oblast 98. Armenian 
Namangan Oblast 99. Lithuanian 
Andizhan Oblast 100. Latvian 

85. Samarkand 101. Estonian 
Samarkand Oblast 102. Moldavian 
Bukhara Oblast 103. Kirgiz 
Kashka-Darya Oblast 104. Tadzhik 
Surkhan-Darya Oblast 105. Turkmenian 











Note: "The Tuva Autonomous Oblast has only a few small union-republic 
enterprises, which will be placed under the jurisdiction of the oblast 
soviet."" (Quote from speech by M. A. Yasnov, R.S.F.S.R. Premier, at 
the R.S.F.S.R. Supreme Soviet session, which appeared in Sovetskaya 
Rossiya, May 29, 1957.) In other words, Tuva A. O. is the only part of 
the Soviet Union that is not in an economic region. The key institution is 
the economic council, not the region; the region is merely a convenient 
way of describing the area containing the industries placed under the juris- 
diction of the economic council. Since no economic council was deemed 
necessary for Tuva, no economic region exists. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEES 


Credentials Committee 





The three members of the Credentials Committee, E. Willard Miller, 
Richard §. Thoman, and the undersigned, as chairman, processed appli- 
cations of prospective members of the Association and recommended, for 
each individual, the type membership warranted. One of the most difficult 
problems faced by the committee in its evaluation was the lack of suffi- 
cient information, especially dates, of the applicants professional experi- 
ence as a geographer. 

This committee carries on all of its work by correspondence with a 
line of routing and a special form for recording the decision of each com- 
mittee member for each. application. 

---Minnie E. Lemaire 


Honors Committee 





The report of the Honors Committee and subsequent action by the 
Council will be announced at the Annual Meeting. 


Nominating Committee 





The report of the Nominating Committee appeared in The pines 
Geographer, May 1958. 





Cartography Committee 





The Cartography Committee as now constituted was approved by the 
Council at the Cincinnati Meetings in 1957. Its make-up in part results 
from the assignment of tasks previously assigned to other committees since 
abolished. Essentially five specific assignments were made by the Coun- 
cil as follows: 

1. Cooperate withthe Program Chairman ofthe Association in ar- 
ranging cartographic sessions at the 1958 Meetings in Los 
Angeles. 

Arrange fora cartographic exhibit at the Los Angeles Meetings. 
3. Cooperate with the Editor of The Professional Geographer in 

publishing a cartographic issue during 1958. 

4. In conjunction with the Chairman of the Publications Committee 
and the Editor of the Annals, appoint a Map Editor to assist 
him in developing a map supplement to the Annals. 


NS 
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5. Represent the Association on the National Atlas Committee of 
the National Research Council. 

An interim report of actions taken to date include the following: 

1. Appointment of Map Editor. Several names with recommenda- 
tions were submitted to the Chairman of the Publications Com- 
mittee and the Editor of the Annals. Erwin Raisz was selected 
and approved by the Council and became the first Map Editor 





er, with the same relation to the Editor of the Annals as the Book 
)li- Review Editor. The Map Editor is to encourage the prepa- 
for ration of maps in appropriate format with adequate research 
ult significance for publication as a map supplement. Raisz has 
fi- arranged for announcements to this effect in both the Annals 
ri- and The Professional Geographer. As of mid-April, the Map 
Editor reports no response from the Association members. 
ha 2. Allen K. Philbrick agreed to work with the Program Chairman 
m- in arranging the cartographic portion of the Los Angeles Meet- 
ingsin August. The Preliminary Program recently issued calls 
ire for two sessions featuring cartographic interests. Philbrick 


will continue to work with Parsons in arranging these sessions 
during the coming months. 

3. The non-commercial map exhibit is under the supervision of 
Richard E. Harrison. He has asked representatives from sev- 

the eral regions of the United States to assist him in creating in- 

terest in the map exhibit. He will, like the Committee's Pro- 
gram Chairman, work closely with the local arrangements 
personnel in Los Angeles. Preliminary plans call for setting 

up the exhibit on Sunday August 17 and removing it by 2 p.m. 

on Saturday the 23rd. It will be featured in the "Briefing Room" 

nal of the hotel. 

4. To work with the Editor of The Professional Geographer in 
compiling a cartographic issue, the Chairman solicited the 
help of Fred W. Foster. He has arranged for notices in The 
Professional Geographer and Annals to encourage Association 
members to take advantage of the opportunity to publish car- 








the tographic articles. He has alsoaddresseda specific communi- 
Its cation to several hundred persons who have expressed an in- 
ice terest in cartography during the past several years. As with 
in- the map supplement to the Annals, the response to date has 
been discouragingly meager. 
ie 5. The Chairman, representing the Association, met with the 
omni National Atlas Committee of the National Research Council to 
determine whether or not the AAG could be further instrumental 
“ inhelping the Committee develop the National Atlas. An under- 


standing of the objectives and aims was obtained and several 
suggestions made to further the production of the Atlas. A 
short report on the progress of the National Atias is planned 
for the informal cartographic session of the Los Angeles meet- 
ings. 
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In an effort to keep the Committee's objective for the year within rea- 
sonable limits, specific assignments were asked of the several members 
of the Cartography Committee. Each willingly agreed to these projects 
and has wholeheartedly given his attention to them. To these members 
will go the appreciation of the Association and the thanks of the Chairman 
for whatever accomplishments can be reported to the Council in August. 

---Robert J. Voskuil, Chairman 


Membership Committee 





The Membership Committee made a concerted effort to increase the 
membership of the Association during April and May of 1958. Personal 
letters to the Chairmen of all Geography Departments requested their co- 
operation in getting all the students who were planning careers in geog- 
raphy to apply for membership. 

As of April 1958, the Membership of the Association was 1,948 and, 
since then, applications have been coming in at a rate of two or threea 
week, 

---Guido G. Weigend, Chairman 


Placement Committee 





From June 1957 through mid-May 1958, the Placement Committee was 
notified of some 65 positions available to geographers. The number was 
considerably higher than the average for the last 5 years, and by June will 
undoubtedly equal last year's record. Most of the vacancies were, as 
usual, in the field of teaching, chiefly at assistant and associate professor 
ranks. Five of the academic openings were in foreign countries or out- 
side the territorial limits of the United States. Of the nonacademic open- 
ings, 4 were in research institutes, 2 were with commercial organiza- 
tions, and one was in the service of a foreign country. 

Twenty of the openings were handled through direct correspondence or 
interviews with the employers. For the remaining 45, qualified geogra- 
phers were selected from the Placement files and were notified of the 
vacancies. The number of geographers notified ranged from 2 for highly 
specialized positions to 17 for positions requiring broad general quailifi- 
cations. A total of 325 notifications were sent to geographers during the 
year. 

Currently the Placement Files include the names of nearly 200 geog- 
raphers. Special effort has been successfully directed toward bringing 
the files up to date. Of the cards now on file, 43% were received or re- 
newed in 1958, 48% are dated 1957, and 9% were submitted during the 
second half of 1956. Geographers in the last group are being asked to 
submit new cards if they are still interested in new positions. By the time 
of the August meetings of the AAG, it is hoped that all of the cards will be 
dated no earlier than 1 January 1957. 
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Efforts are being made to simplify the mechanical aspects of the place- 
ment activities so that the Committee members can spend more time on 
broader phases of the work. One of the basic needs of the Committee is a 
survey of average salaries for geographers at various ranks and the quali- 
fications required. A beginning was made for northeastern United States 
at the request of one employer. This survey is now being refined and ex- 
tended to other parts of the country. The Committee is also actively 
working on the problem of breaking into fields other than teaching, such 
as city planning, for which geographers are qualified. Since an increas- 
ingly large number of colleges and universities are requiring Ph.D. de- 
grees for teaching at even the lower ranks, it is essential that other types 
of openings be found. 

The Committeeis also considering possibilities for teaching exchanges 
between U. S. and foreign geographers; a number of potentially fruitful 
lines of approach are being investigated. Several other practical sugges- 
tions for improving the services of the Placement Committee are under 
consideration for action during the coming year. In all aspects of its work 
the Committee welcomes any suggestions that members may wishto make. 

---Lois Olson, Chairman 


Publications Committee 





The publications not only constitute one of the primary functions with- 
in the Association but also form an essential link to the world of scholar- 
ship outside the Association. Hence, the Publications Committee recog- 
nizes a continuing responsibility to deal effectively with publication prob- 
lems and opportunities as they arise. Its members are hard-worked, and 
the chairman acknowledges with gratitude the prompt and thoughtful re- 
sponse each member has given unstintingly throughout the year. Further, 
the Association owes a profound debt to all its editors, whose accomplish- 
ments all too often go unheralded and unsung. 


The Annals 

Walter M. Kollmorgen has continued to serve as editor of the Annals 
and has recently accepted reappointment for another three-year period. 
The March issue of the Annals marked its first appearance in the "new 
look" worked out last year, and the changes in typography, format, and 
cover have been gratifyingly well received. Favorable comment has also 
been received on the substantial review articles -- arranged by the Book- 
Review Editor, Norton Ginsburg -- which have become a welcome feature 
of the journal. In the spring, Leslie Hewes and Hibberd V. Kline, Jr., 
were named to succeed Stanley D. Dodge and Glenn T. Trewartha on the 
Editorial Board. Fora more detailed account of Annals activities, refer- 
ence is made to the Editor's separate report. 
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The Professional Geographer 

Evelyn L. Pruitt took over the editorship of The Professional Geog- 
rapher with the March 1957 issue and has outlined the year's accomplish- 
ments in a separate report. However, one matter might appropriately be 
noted here. The hazards of operating with borrowed equipment were for- 
cibly brought to the attention of all concerned when a crisis arose in the 
fall. As a result, the Council authorized the purchase of an electric type- 
writer for the Central Office, and this machine is now made available at 
bimonthly intervals for the preparation of copy for The Professional Geog- 
rapher. Although the format of the journal has necessarily been altered 
in minor respects, one burden of the Editor has been alleviated by this 
arrangement. 














Monograph Series 

Andrew H. Clark accepted the editorship of the Monograph Series after 
the death of Derwent Whittlesey, and during the latter part of the year 
he has been engaged in preparing the first monograph of the series -- 
Richard Hartshorne's "Perspective on the Nature of Geography" -- for 
publication by Rand McNally in accordance with the terms of the agree- 
ment announced last year. In June, Stephen B. Jones was appointed to suc- 
ceed John K. Wright on the Editorial Board. 





Separate Map Publication 

The Council at its meeting on March 30, 1957, approved the initiation 
of a project to publish as supplements to the Annals separate and self- 
contained maps that require reproduction at a size larger than the text 
page. Shortly thereafter Erwin Raisz was named Map Editor for the sup- 
plement, charged with the responsibility of accepting or rejecting maps 
submitted, and authorized to solicit funds to cover publication costs. A 
statement on the objectives of the project was prepared for the Annals and 
one on the specifications of the maps for The Professional Geographer; 
both statements have since appeared (March 1958). 








Special Supplement to the Annals 

In its report to the Council in the spring of 1957 the Publications Re- 
view Committee (anadhoc committee since discharged) recommended "that 
an expansion of publications of the Association be made as soon as pos- 
sible...'' and that "the editors should be encouraged to take full initiative 
in planning extra issues..." In accord with this recommendation, a sep- 
arate supplement has been planned for distribution with a regular mailing 
of the Annals. The supplement will comprise papers and discussions pre- 
sented at a specially arranged session of the Annual Meetings to be held 
in Santa Monica in August. Its subject is "Man, Time, and Space in South- 
ern California."" William L. Thomas, Jr., has organized the symposium 
and will edit the resulting publication, for which funds are being sought 
outside the Association. 
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Other Items 

At the end of the year the Association's booklet, "A Career in Geog- 
raphy," was reprinted in an edition of 10,000 copies by the Denoyer-Gep- 
pert Company. This useful booklet is still much in demand and Denoyer- 
Geppert's generosity in making copies again available is greatly appre- 
ciated. 

The binding of 1,950 unbound copies of "American Geography: Inven- 
tory and Prospect" was authorized by the Council in March 1957, to re- 
plenish stocks, and a new printing of "The Nature of Geography" has also 
been authorized. 

---Wilma B. Fairchild, Chairman 


Research Grants Committee 





The report of the Research Grants Committee is extremely easy to 
make. Since the annual meeting of the Association in Cincinnati, Ohio in 
April 1957, the Committee has received no application for a research 
grant, either from the general research fund or the Atwood Research Fund. 

---Robert M. Glendinning, Chairman 


Air Force R.O.T.C. Committee 





The Committee serves as a liaison between the Association and the 
Air Force R.O.T.C. program administered from the Air University, 
Montgomery, Alabama. This year the Committee was called upon to as- 
sist the A.F. R.O.T.C. in planning a new textbook on political geography 
for use in the senior Air Force R.O.T.C. course. 

---Jan O. M. Broek, Chairman 


Committee on the Exchange of Publications 





Since the last annual report in April 1957 over 40 pieces of corre- 
spondence have been handled by the Committee. These include requests 
for exchange, notices of approval or rejection, and letters concerning the 
operations of exchanges, i.e., claims for missing issues and changes of 
address. 

The following new institutions have been added to the approved list of 
exchanges bringing the total to 65: 

1. Austria. Hochschule fur Welthandel. Wiener Geographische 
Schriften. 
2. Canada. University of Laval. Cahiers de Geographie de 
Quebec. 
3. Canada. University of Montreal. Revue Canadienne de Geog- 
raphie. 
4. Germany. Geographische Gesellschaft in Hamburg. Mitteil- 
ungen. 
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5. Germany. Geographisches Institut der Johann Wolfgang Goethe 
Universtitat. Frankfurter Geographische Hefte and Rhin- 
Mainische Forschungen. 

6. Netherlands. Nederlandsche Economische Hoogeschool. Tijd- 
schrift voor Economische en Sociale Geografie. 

7. Pakistan. Dacca University. The Oriental Geographer. 

I wish to acknowledge the splendid cooperation of the Committee mem- 
bers and the Central Office. It has been a pleasure to serve on the Com- 
mittee. I regret that because of added duties I will be unable to continue 
as Chairman. In order to preserve continuity in the work I recommend 
that there be an overlapping in the appointment of members and thata 
representative of the University of Cincinnati depository be a permanent 
member of the Committee. 











---Marie C. Goodman, Chairman 


Geographers in Business Committee 





The Committee is currently in process of analyzing the 120 question- 
naires returned from the more than 400 sent out in January of this year. A 
report in two parts appears to be necessary; PartI will be largely sta- 
tistical and Part II will be qualitative. 

The following table is a preliminary analysis of the salaries data: 


Degree Earned at Time of Salary Data (1) 





B.A. (2) M.A. (2) Ph.D. 

Number of 
individuals (3) 35 58 18 
Lowest $ 2,400 $ 3,600 $ 6,500 
Highest 20,000 plus (4) 15,000 plus 16,000 
Mean 7,275 (4) 6,775 9,825 
Median 5,750 (4) 6,500 9.000 


(1) Some distortion is evident on this base, since a number of po- 
sitions held were temporary for individuals advancing toward 
another degree, whereas others who have completed all but the 
thesis or dissertation are being paid on the basis of the more 
advanced training. 

(2) Or equivalent B.S. or M.S. 

(3) Approximately 15% did not answer the question. 

(4) If the four individuals who earned $20,000 per year or more 
are removed from the analysis, the highest salary is $12,000, 
and the mean and median are reduced to $5,640 and $5,200 
respectively. 

The Committee wishes to thank all those members and non-members 
of the Association who took the time and effort to fill outour rather lengthy 
questionnaire. We would also like to urge the others who have not yet 
sent in their questionnaires to do so so that the statistical validity of the 
study can be increased. Blank questionnaires can be obtained from the 
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chairman. 
It is recommended that the Committee be continued until the final re- 


port can be submitted. 
---John W. Reith, Chairman 


Committee on Geographers in Government Service 





The efforts of the Committee were concentrated on the preparation of 
reports on the status of geography in government for inclusion in the re- 
port to Dr. Clarence F. Jones, U. S. Member, PAIGH Commission on 
Geography, to be given at Quito, Ecuador in September 1957. The Quito 
meetings were postponed several times and a firm schedule still has not 
been announced as of May 15, 1958. 

In asking the Committee to prepare the above reports, the Secretary 
of the AAG requested the following types of information. 

(1) Types of work being done by geographers in government 

(2) Applications of geography in the U. S. Government 

(3) Geographic research on projects of importance: 

(a) now in progress 
(b) completed since July 1955 
(c) definitely planned 

As a result of the time consumed in preparing material for the PAIGH 
report, the Committee was unable to pursue its normal functions. The 
AAG Council has established a committee on Training and Trends in Geog- 
raphy in the U. S., whose principal function will be to prepare a report 
every two years which would serve as a basis for the official report of the 
U.S. Member. This action, however, will not relieve the Committee on 
Geographers in Government Service from the responsibility of providing 
basic information to the new Committee. 

The Committee believes its main functions and objectives to be as 
follows: 

(1) To represent and promote the interests of the geographic pro- 
fession in general and of the AAG in particular. This would 
involve close liaison with the Civil Service Commission and 
the various Federal departments and agencies. 

(2) To gather and disseminate information about opportunities for 
geographers in government, in cooperation with the Placement 
Committee. 

(3) To handle special problems or to undertake special projects 
related to the objectives under (1). 

The Committee recommends that it be continued in order to devote its 
energies to its primary functions. Leonard S. Wilson has asked to be re- 
lieved due to illness. Permission is requested to add three new members 
in order to provide for adequate representation of civilian as well as mil- 
itary agencies, appointments to be subject to approval by the Council. A 
list of nominees will be submitted prior to the Los Angeles meetings. 

---Lloyd D. Black, Chairman 
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Committee on Military Geography 





The function of this committee is toreviewand make suggestions con- 
cerning the course in Military Geography at the U.S. Army Command and 
General Staff College at Fort Leavenworth. In January the chairman met 
with those responsible for the course, Lt. Col. Andy W. Pribnow and his 
associates, at Fort Leavenworth. A plan of action and preliminary sug- 
gestions developed from correspondence with the other members of the 
committee: Alfred Booth, University of Illinois and Louis Peltier, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. In June the committee met for a day and a half 
of conference at Fort Leavenworth and substantial progress was made, 
Lt. Col. Pribnow has expressed the desire that a committee continue in 
an advisory capacity. 

---Thomas R. Smith, Chairman 


Committee on Trends in Training and Placement of Geographers 





The final report of this Committee appeared in the May 1958 issue of 
The Professional Geographer, in slightly abridged form. 





Committee on International Fellowships 





During the period since the previous Annual Report another list of 


international fellowships was prepared, and published in the January 1958 


issue of The Professional Geographer. This list, supplemented by some 
further notations in this current issue, attempts to continue and to bring 
up to date pertinent information relative to sources of funds for inter- 
national travel, study, and research originally detailedin earlier reports. 
A meeting has also been held during the past year to discuss some of the 
longer range objectives which a Committee ofthis nature might attempt to 
achieve. 

It is becoming evident that if the Committee is to perform its function 
most effectively it must have information relating to the usefulness of the 
type of service which it has so far provided. Only the members of the 
Association can provide this kind of information, and the distribution of a 
questionnaire is accordingly planned. 

Since it is inevitable that many of the sources of international fellow- 
ships listed from time to time are of particular interest to younger geog- 
raphers, some of whom may not as yet have become members of the As- 
sociation, it is hoped that department chairmen may have occasion to call 
these lists to the attention of their advanced students desirous of under- 
taking foreign study and research. 





---Donald J. Patton, Chairman 
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Committee on Punchcard Techniques 





Two lines of inquiry are being pursued. 1) A study of the kinds of 
geographic problems whose solutions may be expedited by the use of cal- 
culating and computing machines, as well as of particular techniques in 
the use of punchcards which willbe of greatest assistance to geographers. 
2) Acatalog of projects already being undertaken by geographers or on 
geographic subjects using punchcard methods. In addition, numerous spe- 
cific questions are being answered for geographers wishing to begin the 
use of these techniques. 

The gathering of the information necessary to make possible a report 
on the inquiries listed above will necessarily take considerable time. A 
meeting of the committee to discuss progress and lay out further steps 
will be held in Los Angeles during the AAG meeting. 

---Howard G. Roepke, Chairman 


Fellowships Committee 





The committee negotiated the final arrangements for the A. J. Nystrom 
Memorial Fellowship. This was awarded by the Association with funds 
donated by the A.J. Nystrom Company on terms approved by the Council. 
Announcements were circulated during the autumn with the aid of the com- 
pany, applications were processed by the Central Office, and the award 
was made unanimously by the committee after review of all applications. 

It is hoped that as this fellowship becomes better known the number of 
qualified applicants will increase. Early announcement of next year's 
competition should be made in the autumn of 1958. 

---Gilbert F. White, Chairman 
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REPORTS OF AAG DELEGATES 


American Association for the Advancement of Science 





The undersigned accepted the AAG Council nomination as represent- 
ative to the AAAS tofill the vacancy created by the resignation of delegate 
Lester E. Klimm upon his election to the vice-presidency of the AAG, 
Your newly-appointed delegate had the pleasure and profit of attending a 
number of the sessions of the Indianapolis meeting, including a business 
session of the Council. He also presided at the session "Contributed 
Papers: General Geography and Geology," arranged by Louis L. Ray, 

Reporting upon the year-round multiple activities of the AAAS and the 
Indianapolis program -- even in the most compressed abstract fashion -- 
presents a baffling situation. Only by consulting the AAAS publications -- 
the new weekly Science journal, the 335-page Indianapolis program, and 
the numerous mimeographed memoranda, reports, symposia, and the 
minutes of the Board and of the Council -- can one gain an adequate ap- 
praisal and appreciation of the stupendous sectionalized structure and 
comprehensive science program of the organization. 

There are now 18 alphabetically-labeled disciplines, representing an 
increased membership to 53,000, despite the raise in dues the past year 
to $8.50. Affiliate societiesnow number 271, including the newly received 
National Council for Geographic Education. The AAAS thus rates "by far 
the largest and most influential group of related scientific organizations 
in the world." 

The newly featured objectives and activities of the AAAS include: 

1. The publication of Science weekly, combining the earlier jour- 
nal by that name and the Scientific Monthly. 

2. Emphasis inthis year's program oninterdisciplinary symposia. 

3. Newly assumed responsibilities for propagating public under- 
standing of the new implications of science education in the 
present "sputnik" age. 

4. Implementation of this academic and societal program by: 

a. recommending toinstitutions and accrediting agencies added 
emphasis on science and mathematics teaching, including 
special secondary teacher training in these areas, and 

b. proposing federal legislation promoting science and edu- 
cation. 

5. The innovation in this year's program, and its recommended 
continuance, of sessions on social aspects of science... "to 
deal with specific social problems involving science as they 
arise." 

While all the above issues are of relevance to the development of sec- 
tional program "E" -- Geology and Geography -- and hence of direct con- 
cern in part to the AAG, the following issues, in our judgment, are of 
particular significance and will be raised in the form of questions and 
recommendations which the Council or the AAG membership may wish to 
consider at the forthcoming Annual Meeting: 
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1. In view of the recent extraordinary accent on science and sci- 
ence teaching preparation and certification, what new role 
should the field of geography play (a) in the college curricula? 
(b) in the area of secondary teacher preparation and certifi- 
cation? What action, if any, should be taken by the Council on 
this matter? 

2. “Geography” programs inthe past have been characteristically 
of the physical science type, understandably enough in view of 
"science" organizational affiliation. This year, for example, 
only three out of eight titles listed on the "General Geology and 
Geography" sectional program could possibly classify in the 
area of human geography. The program also included a sym- 
posium on karst phenomena, two on stratigraphy, one on mineral 
emplacement, and four symposia under "Continentai Glaciation 
and Its Geographic Importance as an Environmental Factor." 
The writer heard a number of the 22 papers presented under 
this general title, and while the papers on the whole were ex- 
cellently organized, we did not recognize just how the "environ- 
mental factor" was related to any form of human occupance. 

It would appear, then, that better attendance at, and greater partici- 
pation in, AAAS programs by geographers would result if (1) geography 
were separated from geology, and (2) the geography sectional papers or 
symposia were organized separately under the broad categories of phy- 
sical geography and cultural geography. This would now seem possible 
in view of the fact that "social" and "economic" subject matter have now 
come to be incorporated elsewhere in the AAAS program. Special joint 
symposia between geography and other natural or social sciences could 
still be arranged when deemed desirable, as in the case with any academic 
society. We would like to present this as a recommendation for consider- 
ation by the Council, and, if it sees fit, to petition the AAAS for a re- 
organized geography representation. 

---Alfred H. Meyer, Delegate 


American Council of Learned Societies 





The year 1957 was a particularly eventful one for the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies. With the aid of substantial grants from the Car- 
negie Corporation and the Ford Foundation (noted in the report for 1956) 
the administrative offices of the Council were reorganized and transferred 
from Washington, D. C. to New York City. OnJuly 1, 1957, Dr. Fred- 
erick Burkhardt, formerly President of Bennington College, assumed the 
presidency of the revitalized ACLS. The administrative offices of the 
Council were established in the building of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, at345E. 46th Street, New York City on August 1, 1957. 
A small office is maintained in Washington under the supervision of 
J. F. Wellemeyer. Dr. Robert Hoopes, formerly Assistant Professor of 
English, Stanford University, joined the New York staff as Vice President. 
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The Ford and Carnegie funds have made possible an expanded program 
of fellowships and grants. The first recipients of such awards were an- 
nounced at the 39th Annual Meeting of the ACLS, held in Bloomington, In- 
diana, January 22 to 24, 1958. There were no geographers among the 
grantees. 

The cultural part of the Bloomington meeting featured a program on 
"The Present-day Vitality of the Classical Tradition." It included lectures 
on Greek drama, art and music, an exhibit of classical and modern art, 
dramatic presentations of Sophocle's and Jean Anouilh's versions of 
Antigone, and a program of Greek music. Audiences, consisting largely 
of students and faculty of Indiana University, were larger than for the 
cultural programs of the 38th Annual Meeting which was held in New York 
City in January 1957. 

At the Annual Business Meeting of the Council the following officers 
were elected for 1958: Chairman, Howard Mumford Jones (Harvard); Vice 
Chairman, Merle Curti (Wisconsin); Secretary, Sidney Painter (Johns Hop- 
kins); Treasurer, Harold Hoskins (Department of State); Board Members, 
Walter Laves (Indiana), and Roger McCutcheon (Princeton). Four new 
societies were admitted as constituent members of the ACLS, American 
Studies Association, Metaphysical Society of America, Renaissance So- 
ciety of America, and Society of Architectural Historians. 

The ACLS is one oftwo inter-disciplinary Councils with which the As- 
sociation of American Geographers is affiliated. Membership in the Na- 
tional Research Council promotes contacts with individuals and societies 
representing the physical sciences. The American Council of Learned 
Societies, through its committees and programs offers similar oppor- 
tunities within the sphere of the humanistic disciplines. Regrettably, 
geographers have in recent years been less closely associated with the 
ACLS than with the NRC. 

Chauncy Harris is currently a member of the joint ACLS-Social Sci- 
ence Research Council Joint Committee on Slavic Studies, serves also as 
a member of the Sub-Committee on Grants of that group. 

Of especial interest to the AAG and its members is the newly-formed 
Committee on Scholarly Publications which, under the Chairmanship of 
ACLS President Burkhardt, is investigating the various problems of schol- 
arly publications, including books, monographs and journals. Concerned 
with problems of teaching the humanities and social sciences is the Com- 
mittee on Secondary Education (formerly the Committee on the Relation of 
Learned Societies to American Education). 

Among awards available under the revitalized ACLS program are 
“Grants for Travel to International Scholarly Conferences." Only travel 
expenses are provided. Requests for ACLS Travel Grants are made only 
upon recommendation of the governing body of the constituent society. 
“Only persons who are to read papers or take some other official part in 
the congresses, such as chairing a section or acting as rapporteur, will 
be eligible for an award."" On the recommendation of the AAG Executive 
Committee an ACLS Travel Grant was awarded to Peter Gosling, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, to attend the Pacific Science Congress meeting in 
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Bangkok in the fall of 1957. 

AAG members may request information about the ACLS from the Sec- 
retary, the AAG member of the Council, or from the ACLS administrative 
office. Regional Associates have also been established by the ACLS ata 
number of educational institutions throughout the country. Their function 
is to submit, to the Board of Directors, quarterly reports on significant 
developments, accomplishments, or activities relating to the humanities 
and humanistic study and research. 

The ACLS Newsletter, published quarterly, provides a medium for 
bringing such information to the attention of the constitutent societies and 
individual scholars. Department chairmen may write ACLS headquarters 
requesting that they be placed on the mailing list to receive the Newsletter. 

---Walter W. Ristow, Delegate 


National Council for Geographic Education 





1. Revised Constitution and By-Laws. The revised constitution and 
by-laws of the N.C.G.E. have been printed and are available from the 
Secretary of the N.C.G.E., Dr.John W. Morris, University of Oklahoma. 

2. Annual Meeting. The annual meeting of the National Council was 
held at St. Louis, Missouri, November 29-30, 1957. The program was 
arranged by the president, Ina C. Robertson, around the theme, "The 
Forward Look in Geographic Education." The address at the annual ban- 
quet was given by Thomas F. Barton. The annual meeting for 1958 will 
be held in New York City, November 28-29, 1958. 

3. Distinguished Service Award. Dr. George B. Cressey was the 
1957 recipient of the Distinguished Service Award of the N.C.G.E. 

4. Publications. Type has been seton the Index to the Journal of Geog- 
raphy (1922-1956). This Index, which will make a book of about 270 pages, 
was prepared under the supervision of John W. Morris. The N.C.G.E. 
has issued a mimeographed "Handbook on Local Arrangements," prepared 
under the supervision of Helen Mixter. A new series of leaflets, to be 
sold for 10 cents each, has been started with Leaflet No. 1, "How to 
Organize a Geography Club," by Mary Viola Phillips. Professional Papers 
No. 16 through 19 arenow available. They were prepared by Earl B. Shaw, 
Phillip Bacon, and Henry J. Warman. A folder "Your Career in Geog- 
raphy" is being prepared under the supervision of Lorrin G. Kennamer, 
it. 

5. Project Committees of the N.C.G.E. Committees actively en- 
gaged in projects for the N.C.G.E. include: 

Resource-Use Education Committee, Sigismond de R. Diettrich, 
Chairman 

Survey of Research in Geographic Education, Paul F. Griffin, 
Chairman 

Student Projects in Geography, Virginia Morrison, Chairman 

Tests of Geographic Learning, Berenice Casper, Chairman 

Television in Geographic Education, Jewel Phelps, Chairman 
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6. Research Fund. Nels Bengtson is 1958 chairman of the Research 
Fund Committee of the N.C.G.E. This committee has several thousand 
dollars available for use in support of research in geographic education, 
Applications are invited. 

7. 1958 Officers of the N.C.G.E.: 

President: Mary Viola Phillips, University of Pittsburgh 

First Vice President (President-Elect): A. K. Botts, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey 

Second Vice President: Lorrin G. Kennamer, Jr., University of Texas 

Secretary: John W. Morris, University of Oklahoma 

Treasurer: John H. Garland, University of Illinois 

Director of Coordinators: Herbert H. Gross, Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, River Forest, Illinois. 








---Norman Carls, Delegate 


National Research Council 





The National Research Council which traditionally holds annual meet- 
ings of its several divisions decided this year to convene the entire Coun- 
cil in a single meeting. The meeting was held in Washington, D.C. from 
the evening of Sunday, March 30, through the afternoon of Tuesday, 
April 1. The Council consists of eight divisions--Anthropology and Psy- 
chology, Biology and Agriculture, Chemistry and Chemical Technology, 
Earth Sciences, Engineering and Industrial Research, Mathematics, Med- 
ical Sciences, and Physical Sciences. 

The theme of the meeting was "the challenge presented to science by 
the times in which we live." Discussion was centered on five topics: 

(1) Education in Science 

(2) International Aspects of Science 

(3) Beyond the International Geophysical Year 

(4) Information and Documentation in Science 

(5) Problems in Stimulation of Research. 
After a plenary session on Monday morning at which speakers introduced 
the five topics, the members met in separate groups during the afternoon 
to discuss each topic. ; 

On Tuesday morning the divisions met to transact necessary business 
and to discussideas andissues emerging from the sessions of the previous 
afternoon. On Tuesday afternoon at a final plenary session reports from 
the separate sessions were heard. 

The meeting was stimulating and very much worth while, but your 
delegate feels that the divisional meeting was accordingly so abbreviated 
that the usual exchange of fellowship and ideas among the earth scientists 
was lost. 

The Division of Earth Sciences has issued the following reports and 
publications during the year: 

Disposal of Radioactive Waste on Land No. 519 
Annual Report of the Division of Earth Sciences 1956-57 
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First General Report on Climatology to the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau 
Treatise on Marine Ecology and Paleoecology, GSA Memoir 67, 
Volumes I and II 
Preliminary List of Desirable Maps for a Loose-leaf Atlas 
List of Available Sheets for the National Atlas of the U. S. 
Report of the Committee on the Measurement of Geologic Time, 
1954-55. 
The following committees which have completed their missions were 
discharged with thanks for their good work: 
1. Committee on Treatise on Marine Ecology and Paleoecology 
2. Committee on Measurement of Geologic Time 
New committees organized during the year are: 

Committee on Oceanography 

Planning Committee for Arctic Sea Ice Conference 

Screening Committee for Foreign Field Research 

Program 

. The AMSOC Committee. 

The committee on Oceanography under the chairmanship of Harri- 
son Brown has a full time Executive Secretary, Richard C. Vetter. 

The Arctic Sea Ice Conference sponsored by the Geography Branch, 
ONR, was held in February 1958. Seventy-six participants representing 
nine countries attended. A proceedings volume will be published by the 
Division. 

The Foreign Field Research Program also sponsored by the Geography 
Branch, ONR, is in its third year of operation. Twenty-four young geog- 
raphers have been enabled to spend an average of a year in field work in 
a foreign country. 

The AMSOC MOho committee is studying the feasibility of drilling a 
hole through the earth's crust to the Mohorovicic discontinuity. The com- 
mittee has found sufficient interest in the project to justify submitting a 
proposal to the National Science Foundation for support of a feasibility 
study. A special meeting on this topic was held April 6, 1958 atthe Acad- 
emy Building in Washington. 

Other committees are as reported last year except that the member- 
ship of the Committee on Geography Advisory to ONR rotates on a three- 
year term. Chauncy Harris, John Morrison, and Carl O. Sauer were re- 
placed by Sam Dicken, Leslie Hewes, and Joseph A. Russell. 

The term of Richard J. Russell on the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Research Council expired on 1 July 1958. A geographer to succeed 
him has not yet been announced. 


ok Whe 


---Louis O. Quam, Delegate 
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Central Office 


A major problem developed during the past year when the AAG was 
notified that the Central Office should vacate the sub-basement hallway of 
the Annex of The Library of Congress and seek a new home. In response 
to letters from the Secretary addressed to 19 departments of geography, 
ten welcomed the Central Office and offered space for a new headquarters, 
After careful consideration, the Council decided that the Central Office 
should remainin Washington, D.C. and find suitable headquarters in rented 
office space. 

The impending move pre-determined a general house-cleaning. It was 
necessary to hire additional help to work on Saturdays in May, June and 
July 1957. The Central Office was fortunate in obtaining well qualified 
administrative personnel to assist in reorganizing all the files into a 
single, coordinated, chronological system. Several tons of extraneous 
mimeographed reports, duplicates and triplicates of correspondence, four 
to six year old paid bills, etc. were destroyed. The reorganization ex- 
tended to all facets of Central Office activities and has resulted in more 
efficient functioning. Even so, more work remains to be done in sorting 
through several boxes of correspondence and materials sent to the office 
from previous officers. When these materiais have been processed, the 
files will be reasonably complete. 

The Central Office has continued to promote the sale of publications 
by sending a price list with every invoice mailed outduring September and 
October. Complimentary copies ofthe Annals and The Professional Geog- 
rapher have been requested and sent to the World Book Fair in Tokyo and 
to subscription agencies in India, Hong Kong, Finland, Norway, Poland, 
Netherlands, France, Italy, and Yugoslavia. An immediate result was 
receipt of two orders for Annals subscriptions; 18 copies to the Nether- 
lands and 24 copies to Hong Kong. New subscriptions are being received 
regularly from agents throughout the world. By the end of April 1958, the 
total number of Annals subscriptions was 770 as compared with 522 in 
1955. There were 68 new subscriptions obtained in 1956; 109 in 1957; and 
71 in the first four months of 1958. 

A similar increase has been notedin subscriptions to The Professional 
Geographer. At the date of this report (May 1958), there were 160 sub- 
scriptions ascompared with 66 in 1955. There were 30 new subscriptions 
obtained in 1956; 36 in 1957; and 28 in the first four months of 1958. 

Sales of The Nature of Geography continued at an accelerating rate as 
indicated in the fiscal year income of $577.59 in 1956 and $713.61 in 1957. 
The 750 copies ordered for the fifth printing in July 1956 were sold anda 
sixth printing of 1,500 copies was authorized by the Council in March 1958. 

Income from the sales of American Geography: Inventory and Pros- 
pect has increased from $1,020.93 in fiscal year 1956 to $1,647.89 in 
1957. 

During June 1957, all subscribers to the Annals and The Professional 
Geographer had to be notified in advance that subscription rates would be 
increased. This notice provided an excellent opportunity to advertise the 
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availability of the Handbook-Directory and complete sets of back issues 
of The Professional Geographer. The mimeographed announcement was 
mailed to all subscribers, agents and dealers, and to 500 map librarians. 
Income from the sale of sets and back issues of The Professional Geog- 
rapher was $195.45 in 1957, while over $260 was received for copies of 
the Handbook-Directory. Several copies were sold at $20 each to large 
book companies for use as a mailing list. 

Continued efforts have been made to obtain new advertising accounts 
for The Professional Geographer and to encourage regular advertisers to 
increase their number of insertions. Eight new accounts have been ob- 
tained this year. However, especial appreciation should be extended to 
the regular advertisers for their continuing generous support of AAG 
publications. Income from advertising in The Professional Geographer 
amounted to $1,120.22 as compared with $824 in 1956. 

Through the generosity of the Denoyer-Geppert Company, the Central 
Office received 5,000 reprints of A Career in Geography. The backlog of 
requests was filled and over 1,200 copies have been distributed. With the 
distribution last spring, a total of 2,200 copies have been mailed from 
Central Office. Requests for large numbers of copies are being handled 
by the Denoyer-Geppert Company. So far, between 85 and 90 per cent of 
these requests have come from vocational guidance teachers in high 
schools. The remaining 10 to 15 per cent have come from state teachers 
colleges and universities. Permission has been granted to Careers mag- 
azine to announce the availability of the pamphlet. 

During the year, the Central Office assisted five committees in dupli- 
cating and distributing questionnaires, fellowship applications, and special 
forms. Maximum use was made of every mass mailing. 

Since the Association's report year is of extended duration this time, 
there were two payments made to the Divisions: (1) July 1957 and (2) 
April 1958. For statistical reports on these payments, see The Profes- 
sional Geographer for September 1957 and May 1958. 

In cooperation with the Membership Committee, a new poster was de- 
signed by re-arranging the negatives that were used for the poster two 
years ago. This method resulted in a substantial saving in the cost of the 
poster. The Central Office mailed application forms and posters to over 
200 departments of geography. It is hoped that the total active member- 
ship will number over 2,000 inthe near future. At the present time, there 
are 1,975 persons on the rolls of the Association. Since April 1957, new 
membership applications have been processed for: 82 members; 96 as- 
sociate members; 2 married couples; 49 associates advanced to member 
status; and 3 associates not advanced by the Credentials Committee or the 
Secretary. The Central Office was notified of 56 resignations from the 
Association and of 7 deaths. 


























---Amy M. Pruitt, Central Office Manager 
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Editor of The Professional Geographer 





The calendar year 1957 saw few changes in The Professional Geogra- 
pher. With the March issue the editorship passed to the present incum- 
bent who has attempted to maintain the high standards and friendly rela- 
tions established by the former editor, Meredith F. Burrill. One inno- 
vation, a section on Letters to the Editor, which was intended to allow the 
members to "sound off" has met with only partial success. 

For the statistically minded, Volume IX contained 248 numbered pages 
and 284 unnumbered pages of paid advertising. Professional Notes filled 
76 pages, Association Affairs took 72 pages, announcements and reports 
took 19 pages, and there were 10 pages each of personal news and thesis 
titles. On the 26 pages of news from geographic centers, 31 different 
universities and societies presented reports. A thriving 32-page section 
on new publications announced 92 new titles. (The other 3 pages were 
neither lost nor blank, just casualties in the process of rounding off num- 
bers.) Each of the six issues in the volume went to press promptly on the 
first day of the month ofissue, and were in the mails within 10 to 12 days. 

Financially speaking, Volume IX fared well. The total income was 
$1,823 including $508 from subscriptions, $195 from the sale of back 
issues, and $1,120 from advertising. In 1956 the sale of back issues 
brought in only $4.50. The big increase in 1957 is due entirely to the 
sales campaign waged by the AAG Central Office. From the total costs 
of $2,932 there should be subtracted $528 for ad preparation, which leaves 
a balance of $2,394 as the cost of copy preparation, printing, and mailing. 
This figure is well within the allowed budget of $2,500. 

At present there are about 2,100 copies of The Professional Geogra- 
pher distributed bimonthly. It is rewarding to note that although the sub- 
scription price was raised to $5 starting January 1958, there were no sub- 
scription cancellations due to the increased rate. 

With the firstissue of Volume X some changes in format began to take 
place. These were explained in the January 1958 issue. The March issue 
was prepared on the now proudly owned AAG equipment. Because of a de- 
pressing number of complaints that the type had been too small for easy 
reading, the copy was not reduced as much in the March issue as in pre- 
vious issues, and a more open style of copy was adopted. 

It is difficult for the Editor to know if the contents of The Professional 
Geographer meet the needs and desires of the AAG members. Suggestions 
and comments are earnestly invited. The intent of this publication is to 
serve the members, and any advice on ways this service can be improved 
or expanded is most welcome. 

The Editor is deeply indebted to all the members who have provided 
the content of The Professional Geographer. It is only with the continued 
fine cooperation, support and interest of all the members in providing 
notes, news, announcements and reports that the P. G. can happily face 
its future. 

















---Evelyn L. Pruitt, Editor 
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REPORTS FROM REGIONAL DIVISIONS 


New England-St. Lawrence Valley Division 





During the spring months several groups have planned meetings for 
the express purpose of contacting teachers of geography in the public 
schools. The Rhode Island group joined the Rhode Island Social Studies 
Association, and held their meeting on April 17. Chester Smolski, vice 
president for Rhode Island reports that Dr. Henry J. Warman of Clark 
University spoke before the group at a dinner meeting held at the Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island and was very well received. His topic was concerned 
with demonstrating the place of geography in the teaching of the social 
studies. 

On May 3 the Maine members met at Colby College in Waterville. 
Captain and Mrs. Lawrence A. Randall were hosts to the Maine educators, 
aided and abetted by state vice president Myron Starbird of Farmington 
State Teachers College. 

The Massachusetts group met at Salem on May 10 to attend a meeting 
atthe State Teachers College. The program, arranged by state vice pres- 
ident Robert Saveland of Ginn & Company, included Samuel Van Valken- 
burg speaking on the European Common Market, Elizabeth Eiselen of 
Wellesley presenting an illustrated talk on South America, and Marshall 
Schalk of Smith explaining numerous color slides on the Arctic Tundra. 

---Mildred Berman, Secretary-Treasurer 


New York Metropolitan Division 





During the year 1957-58, the officers of the New York Metropolitan 
Division were: 


Chairman John E. Brush 
Vice Chairman Alexander Melamid 
Secretary Robert McNee 
Treasurer Daniel Jacobson 
Councilors Armin K. Lobeck 
William L. Hance 
Nominating Committee Anastasia Van Burkalow, Chairman 


Wilma Fairchild 

The Division has held four meetings since May 1, 1957, which were 
planned under the direction of Professor Melamid with the help of other 
members of the Division. 

1, May 18, 1957. Field trip: A traverse ofa portion of the New York- 
New Jersey Metropolitan Area (George Washington Bridge to Paterson). 
This was an all-day excursion planned and conducted »y John Dean, 
James Wray, and Robert McNee, with the assistance of Calvin Heuser and 
Charles C. Morrison of the AAG, and other persons connected with local 
planning boards. We travelea in a caravan of private automobiles from 
the Fort Lee suburban area through the northern portion of the tidal mead- 
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ows of the Passaic and Hackensack Rivers and ended with a number of 
stops in the Paterson industrial area to view conditions typical of an old 
urban area with static population, traffic congestion and outmoded plants, 
which is experiencing an exodus of industrial firms and decline in retail 
shopping. 

2. November 13, 1957. Evening meeting: Offices of the New York 
Central Railraod in Manhattan. A discussion of "Industrial Development 
along the New York Central Tracks" was led by members of the railroad 
company staff, using maps and examples of brochures which they had pre- 
pared to encourage industrial firms to locate outside of existing urban 
areas in upper New York state. This was followed by a guided tour of the 
Grand Central Terminal to provide insight into problems of traffic con- 
trol, reservations and ticket sales. 

3. December 10, 1957. Evening meeting: preceded by coffee hour, 
at the American Geographical Society. Charles Abrams of the New York 
City Commission against Discrimination and consultant for many groups 
interested in town planning abroad, spoke on "The Impact of Immigration 
on Urban Geography." He dealt particularly with problems of transient 
and squatter populations in the cities of India, Pakistan and Ghana, and 
suggested approaches to the problem of legalizing squatters' rights and 
improving their housing. 

4, January 22, 1958. Evening meeting: preceded by coffee hour at 
the American Geographical Society. This was a session at which we had 
invited our members to speak on their own work. As will be noted from 
the list of topics and speakers listed below, it became quite an elaborate 
program, andthe session proved remarkably informative and stimulating. 











PartI: The Work of the American Geographical Society 

"Introduction," Charles B. Hitchcock, Director, AGS. 
"Macroscopic Geography," William Warntz. 
"The AGS Book on the Ecology of Human Disease," Jacques M. May. 
"Galciology in the IGY," William O. Field. 
"Glaciers and Human Activities ,"" Charles C. Morrison. 
"Attitudes about the Conquest of Nature, '' David Lowenthal. 
"Cartographic Activities of the Society," William Briesemesiter. 
“Late Pleistocene Environments of the North Pacific Coast," 

C.J. Heusser. 
"Map Projection Work and Color Studies atthe Society," O. M. Miller. 
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Part II: Some Work of Geographically Dispersed 
New York Area Geographers 
1. "Aspects of Port Geography," Maurice B. Ballabon (Tippetts-Abbott- 
McCarthy-Stratton). 
2. "The Urban Geography of Peoria, Illinois," James R. Wray (National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau). 
3. "Problems of the Passaic River," D. Jacobson (Montclair State Teach- 
ers College). 
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4, "Rural Migration from the Venezuelan Andes," Roberto Lizarralde 
(Rutgers University). 

The annual field excursion, held on May 24, was a visit to Fire Island 
off Long Island under the leadership of Robert Cushman Murphy and 
Alexander Melamid. New officers for 1958-59 were elected. 

---John E. Brush, Chairman 


Middle Atlantic Division 





During the first half of 1958 three evening programs were scheduled, 
ranging in subject matter from the most isolated part of the globe to the 
busiest. On a freezing evening in February at the National Archives, 
Paul A. Siple showed a series of almost unbelievable views of his adven- 
tures within a half mile of the South Pole for a full year. Rather than long 
months of bleak austerity, Dr. Siple convinced his audience that life in the 
frigid southland can be filled with intriguing scientific interest and not 
without a fair share of relaxation and comfort. In sharp contrast to the 
isolation of Antarctica, the next program on the first day of April at the 
Library of Congress concerned Megalopolis, the colossal urban area rap- 
idly springing into being between our own doorstep and Metropolitan 
Boston. From Twentieth Century Fund came Jean Gottmann of the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study in Princeton to explain how this modern phenom- 
enon of a continuous settlement pattern is changing our way of life. 

The third program, held on a fair May evening at the sumptuous Army 
and Navy Country Club after a meal of banquet proportions, rapidly carried 
the group from one environment to another, featuring both isolation and 
settlement. Newman Bumstead of the National Geographic Society exhibited 
his prize film taken while on tour around the rim of the Atlantic Basin. 
In latitude the colored motion picture made the circuit from Hammerfest, 
the world's most northerly city, to the Palmer Peninsula of Antarctica, 
far south of the most southerly city. 

On June 7 the Mid-Atlantic Division sponsored a field trip through 
nearby Maryland and Virginia. The perfect weather, the interesting sur- 
vey of the contrasting land use of colonial days and the present made this 
a most successful day. 

A regular feature of the Division's program is the monthly luncheon. 
Approximately 60 geographers met at Hillow's Restaurant onthe lst Wed- 
nesday of each month. Geographers visiting Washington are cordially in- 
vited to join the group and meet old friends. 

In the fall there will be other programs, terminated by an annual 
meeting coordinated with the AAAS meetings which are to be heldin Wash- 
ington during the final week in 1958. 

---J. Warren Nystrom, Chairman 
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Southeastern Division 





/Ed. note. At the time of publication, the annual report of the South- 
eastern Division had not been received. The Division, however, has not 
been idle as shown in the following announcement which Arch C. Gerlach 
has prepared. / 

Memorandum Folio, Vol. IX. Southeastern Division, Association 
of American Geographers. Athens, Georgia. 1957. xvi and 97 pp. 
Mimeographed and stapled in soft cover. 

This is an impressive record of the activities of the Southeastern Di- 
vision, with a list of past officers of the Division, a list of Division mem- 
bers, minutes of the annual business meeting, and papers of high quality 
and real geographical significance by 16 different authors. A limited 
number of these Memorandum Folios remains in stock and copies may be 
obtained upon request from Henry Becker at Florida State, William Pierson 
at the University of Florida, Donald Hays at Alabama, Ed Baldwin at 
Middle Tennessee State, or J. Sullivan Gibson, retiring Chairman of the 
Division, at the University of North Carolina. 








East Lakes Division 





At the Business Meeting, held March 21: 

1. Treasurer's report was read by Lawrence M. Sommers, indicating a 
balance of $177.82. 

2. The chairman, William R.Brueckheimer, reported that the suggestion 
concerning the support of Divisional Chairman for extra days spent at 
National Meetings, had been received by the National organization and 
awaited consideration at the next meeting of the AAG Council. 

3. Al Ballert reported that the regional atlas and handbook of the Great 
Lakes, published by the Great Lakes Commission, would be available 
free to the membership. He also indicated that the Commission's 
newsletter was available to those interested. 

4, The new officers were introduced. John Fraser Hart, the new chair- 
man, will not assume duties till the end of spring so the term of office 
would coincide with those of the national organization. Robert Sinclair, 
new secretary-treasurer, assumed duties after old business had been 
handled. 

5. Ross Pearson, in charge of local arrangements at Ann Arbor, sounded 
out the membership concerning the success of the cooperative Divi- 
sion-Michigan Academy meetings. The general sentiment was that 
meetings had been successful. It was felt, however, that combining 
the two groups should not become common practice, and that in most 
cases a separate program for the Division was desirable. 

6. Hart extended an invitation to the Division to hold the fall meetings in 
Bloomington, Indiana. The invitation was accepted. Hart indicated 

that the meetings would be of the panel discussion type, but that ma- 

terials might be available to members to conduct their own field trips 
on their way to or from Bloomington. 
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7. A motion was made and carried unanimously that a letter of Appreci- 
ation and Sympathy be sent to William Berry, who had recently suf- 
fered a heart attack. 

8. There was considerable discussion of sites for the National Meetings 
of 196lor 1962 with the possibility ofholding the meetings in Michigan. 

9, With regard to a Divisional Newsletter, discussion indicated that such 
a newsletter would duplicate in many ways what is contained in The 
Professional Geographer. It was thought that a membership list, indi- 
cating the location of all geographers within the region would be of 
greater value. A motion was carried that the secretary compose such 
a list. 





---Robert M. Sinclair, Secretary-Treasurer 


West Lakes Division 





The Annual Meeting of the West Lakes Division was held on the North- 
western University Evanston campus October 18-19, 1957, with the De- 
partment of Geography serving as host. 137 persons registered. All 
sessions were well attended. 

William C. Krumbein, Northwestern University Department of Geol- 
ogy, opened the first session with a paper on "Sampling Techniques in 
Geographic Research." He outlined four techniques and suggested when 
each could be used in geographic research. His paper was discussed by 
Arthur H. Robinson, University of Wisconsin, John R. Borchert, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and Harold H. McCarty, State University of Iowa. 
Edward J. Taaffe of Northwestern University moderated the meeting. The 
audience participated in a general discussion of the paper with questions 
and comments. 

A short business meeting followed the opening meeting. This was at- 
tended by more than 100 people. The President of AAG, Chauncy Harris, 
and its Secretary, Arch Gerlach, were introduced and made brief com- 
ments on the status ofthe Association. Andrew Clark, University of Wis- 
consin, called for monographs to be reviewed for publication by the Edi- 
torial Board for AAG Monograph Series. Kennard Rumage of the State 
University of Iowa was elected 1958-59 Chairman of the Division, and the 
invitation was accepted from the Department of Geography at the State 
University of Iowa to hold next year's meetings at Iowa City. 

An evening address by Arthur E. Moodie, Northwestern University, 
was open to the general public. He talked on "England in Europe." 

A panel discussion treating Conceptual Framework for Urban Research 
was held on Saturday morning. The discussants were Jerome Fellman, 
University ofIllinois, Edwin Thomas, Northwestern University and Harold 
M. Mayer, University of Chicago. Specific attention was given to the ap- 
plication of statistical techniques in urban research. 

Following the session a field trip of the North Shore Segment, Chicago 
Metropolitan Area was conducted by Professors Powers and Petterson of 
Northwestern University. The trip included a luncheon and tour at the 
Rand McNally & Company plant in Skokie. 
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Great Plains-Rocky Mountains Division 





As reported in the November 1957, issue of The Professional Geog- 
rapher, the annual meeting of the division was held in October in and on 








the margins of the Nebraska Sand Hills. Thomas M. Griffiths, Univer- 
sity of Denver, divisional president, spoke on the topic of "Rock Streams," 
following the annual banquet. 

The three chief features of the annual meeting have become traditional. 
These are: (1) the annual banquet, (2) the address of the president, or 
chairman, at the end of his term of office, and (3) the field trip. Since 
the inception of the division at the organizational meeting of the former 
Midwestern Division of the American Society for Professional Geographers 
in Denver in 1946 under the chairmanship of N. A. Bengtson, both banquet 
and fieldtrip have been annual features. At first the sponsoring institution 
provided the program at the banquet, but recently, for several years, the 
chief feature of the program has been the address of the divisional presi- 
dent. The time of meeting was changed from spring to autumn some half- 
dozen years ago mainly to avoid competition with the national AAG meet- 
ing. 
= The featuring of the field trip as high light of the annual meeting rep- 
resents the interests of staff members of educational institutions in the 
region and the desire of both staff members and of students to get better 
acquainted with the geography of the region. The Colorado Rockies have 
been the most frequently visited area. Field trips have included Denver, 
the Boulder Canyon--Blackhawk--Central City area, Big Thompson Canyon- 
Rocky Mountain National Park Area, Leadville and Climax. Other portions 
of the region presented first hand to geographers ofthe division have been 
the Salt Lake area, Pueblo and the Colorado Dust Bowl, the Pine Ridge- 
Black Hills area, Nebraska Sand Hills, Nebraska Loess Plain, and north- 
eastern Kansas and the industrial district of the Missouri River flood 
plain at Kansas City. 

David Simonett, University of lowa, is program chairman for the 1958 
autumn meeting planned for Lawrence, Kansas, and adjacent country. 
Dr. Simonett is also vice chairman. The current official AAG member- 
ship is 66, scattered over a wide area. Geographers from bordering di- 
visions as well as students who are not members help keep the usual num- 
ber of participants at annual meetings at or near the fifty mark. 

---Leslie Hewes, Chairman 


Southwestern Division 





The meeting of the Southwestern Division of the AAG was held at the 
Hotel Adolphus, Dallas, Texas, in conjunction with the Southwestern 
Social Science Association, on April 4-5. 

A strong program of papers in the fields of climatology, economic 
geography and regional geography was presented. A feature of the pro- 
gram was a discussion of the teaching of geography in the Air Force 
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R.O.T.C. Program, carried on by a team from Maxwell A.F.B., Ala- 
bama. 

g- The number of geographers in attendance has been constantly increas- 

on ing, and it is hoped that in the near future, this section will be able to 

>I- hold its meetings independently. C.C. Bajza, Professor of Geography, 

3," Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas was elected 
chairman for the years 1959-61. 

al, ---James I. Culbert, Chairman 

or 

ice 

1er Armin Kohl Lobeck, Professor Emeritus, Department of Geology, 

ors since 1954 at Columbia University was born in 1886 and died in 

uet Englewood, New Jersey on April 26, 1958 after a long illness. He 
ion graduated from Columbia College in 1911 and served as instructor 
the in Botany at the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy from 1911 to 
si- 1917. In 1916 he returned to Columbia University as instructor in 
1f- geology and undertook a study of the physiography of Puerto Rico. 
et- During World War I he was with the American Geographical 

Society. Then, in 1918-19 he servedas Cartographer, in New York 
>p- and Paris, with the American Commission to Negotiate Peace. In 
the 1919 he was appointed Assistant Professor of Geology at the Uni- 
ter versity of Wisconsin and in 1924 he was appointed Professor of 
ive Geology at Columbia University where he remained until retire- 
ar, ment. During World War II he served with the Defense Depart- 

n- ment in consultant and civilian capacity. 

ns Dr. Lobeck traveled widely and sketched extensively. He is 

en widely known for his texts "Geomorphology" and "Block Diagrams" 

ye- and for the numerous teaching aids and maps which he published. 
th- He was a man of gentle humor, kindly and sympathetic to his stu- 
0d dents. His main emphasis lay in the understanding of the physical 

environment which he unraveled as a fascinating mystery. He 

58 made a major contribution to geography through the large number 

‘y: of people to whom he gave a real appreciation of the world. 

I~ George David Hubbard, one of the oldest members of the AAG, anda 

di- former Vice President of the Association (1931), died at his home 

m- in Oberlin, Ohio on June 11, 1958, after a brief illness. His ca- 

reer, which spanned six decades, embraced both geology and geog- 
an raphy. Born at Tolono, Ill., May 12, 1871, Professor Hubbard 
was granted the B.S. degree at the University of Illinois in 1896 
and two years later received the M.S. degree from the same insti- 
tution. He continued graduate work at Illinois from 1898 to 1900, 
following which he transferred to Harvard University where he was 
the awarded the A.M. degree in 1901. For the next two years he re- 

Tn turned to his native state to teach at Eastern Illinois State Normal. 

Two years ofgraduate work atCornell, supplemented by teach- 
ric ing physical geography, earned him a Ph.D. degree in 1905. He 

‘O- served as Assistant Professor of Geology at Ohio State University 

ce 
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for the next five years before moving to Oberlin College in 1910. 
The sheltered, scholarly Oberlin environment seemed peculiarly 
ideal for Dr. Hubbard and for 26 years he effectively headed the 
combined Department of Geology and Geography. In 1936 he be- 
came Emeritus Professor, but his active career was far from 
ended. He continued active research and field workin both geology 
and geography and published the results of his studies in various 
scientific and professional journals. 

With younger geographers in uniform or engaged in military 
and intelligence activities, there was a demand in 1942 for skilled 
and experienced teachers. Although he had already celebrated his 
seventy-first birthday, Dr. Hubbard answered the call, and joined 
the staff of the University of Missouri as Visiting Professor. He 
filled this post until 1948 when he returned to Oberlin to continue 
his program of "active retirement." 

The AAG Handbook-Directory lists Dr. Hubbard's special fields 
as "Geography of Europe, physical geography, and physiography 
of Ohio." His published works, however, indicate a range of inter- 
ests which touched virtually every aspect of geography and geology. 
He was above all an enthusiastic and inspiring teacher with a deep 
personal interest in each of the many students whom he introduced 
to geology and geography. 

Homer LeRoy Shantz was born on January 24, 1876 in Kent County, 
Michigan and died at the age of 82 in Rapid City, South Dakota on 
June 23, 1958 while he was conducting field work in the Black Hills. 
His illustrious career was started in Colorado College where he 
received the B.Sc. degree and began his long-continued research 
on grasses and the vegetation of the Great Plains. In 1905 he was 
granted the Ph.D. degree at the University of Nebraska where he 
was a botany instructor. He spentthe next two years teaching first 
at the University of Missouri, then at Louisiana State University. 
His work for the U. S. Department of Agriculture, which brought 
forth so many important contributions in plant geography, ecology 
and botany, actually began in 1906 whenhe was employed as an ex- 
pert to aid the alkali and drought resistant plant investigations of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry. He remained with the Department 
until 1928 in many important capacities and engaged in numerous 
fruitful lines of research including his famous scholarly works on 
the vegetation of Africa and America. He made three trips to 

_ Africa, 1918-19, 1919-20, and 24, during which he studied most 
of the area, concentrating his work mainly south of the Sahara. 
From this work came a steady flow of publications including the 
much-used geographic references The Vegetation and Soils of 
Africa written in collaboration with C. F. Marbut, Atlas of Amer- 

ican Agriculture written with Raphael Zon, and his series on the 
natural vegetation of the Great Plains and agricultural regions of 

Africa. 
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Dr. Shantz left the Department of Agriculture to become head 
of the Botany Department at the University of Illinois, 1926-28, 
and thus returned to a favorite occupation, teaching. Just prior to 
this, from 1922-26, he had been Special Lecturer in Plant Geogra- 
phy at Clark University. His teaching career was interrupted when 
he assumed the duties of President of the University of Arizona in 
1928, making enormous strides in the next eight years to build and 
strengthen that institution. His knowledge of vegetation, particu- 
larly his expermess on grasslands, brought him back to the govern- 
ment as Chief of the Division of Wildlife Management, U. S. Forest 
Service, 1933-44. Then followed a retirement period evidenced 
by little decrease in his research or publications, for he well de- 
served the title "godfather of arid lands research." By 1956 he 
had returned to the Forest Service, to work on the changes in nat- 
ural vegetation in the plains and eastern mountain front area of 
Colorado. 

At the age of 80 he again launched a major research effort, to 
revisit, restudy and rephotograph the sites in Africa that he had 
studied a third of a century earlier. This project, sponsored by 
the Office of Naval Research, included nine months of field work 
in southern and eastern Africa. Although the monumental report 
was completed, it was still at the printers when he died so he did 
not see in final form what he felt would behis greatest contribution. 

Dr. Shantz richly deserved the many awards and honorary de- 
grees conferred upon him. The AAG presented him a citation for 
Outstanding Achievementin 1954in apt recognition of his vast con- 
tributions to geographic knowledge. His gentle, modest ways en- 
deared him to all, his scholarship, knowledge and boundless enter- 
prise made him an inspiring teacher, and truly great scientist. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND REPORTS 


International Fellowships and Research Grants 





This current list of international fellowships and research grants may 
be regarded as supplemental to the list published in The Professional 
Geographer in January 1958. The sources of travel grants listed below 
have been selected on the basis of fall or early winter closing dates. Most 
of the other fellowships which have been listed in the past, together with 
other fellowships which will receive future mention, either will have 
closing dates in the late winter or spring, or, like the Smith-Mundt awards, 
have no particular closing dates. A reference is made below, however, 
to the countries which are currently participating in the Smith-Mundt pro- 
gram. 

Geographers interested in overseas travel and research are urged to 
give earnest consideration to the four types of awards made by the National 
Science Foundation: Predoctoral, Regular Postdoctoral, Senior Post- 
doctoral and Science Faculty Fellowships. The total number of fellow- 
ships which are open for competition among these four groups has been 
expanded to approximately 1,500. In the past the percentage of geogra- 
phers among the total number of applicants for National Science Founda- 
tion awards has been extremely small. In all of these fellowships, more- 
over, with the exception of the Science Faculty Fellowships, geographers 
interested in any phase of the field are eligible for consideration. The 
numerous Predoctoral Fellowships, to date largely unexploited by geog- 
raphers, should be brought to the attention of graduate students. 

Another general suggestion may be made to aid geographers desirous 
of overseas work, although this item, strictly speaking, lies outside the 
domain of international fellowships. Opportunities for securing teaching 
positions on the basis ofa one or two year visiting lectureship at a foreign 
university are by no means inconsiderable, particularly in English lan- 
guage countries. Interested persons should address inquiries directly to 
the departments of geography of universities abroad. In some cases, if 
an overseas appointment is secured, the individual may be able to arrange 
for travel funds either from the foreign university or from another source. 
The possibility should also not be overlooked of working out an exchange 
with a member of a foreign university. In this latter case, it is not nec- 
sary for the foreign university to arrange for an additional appointment, 
and the problem of a replacement is also solved simultaneously. A num- 
ber of American (and foreign) geographers have already benefited from 
both of these types of arrangements. 
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American Council of Learned Societies. Grants in Aid. Applica- 
tion forms should be obtained through the ACLS Grant-in-Aid Pro- 
gram, American Council of Learned Societies, 345 E. 46th Street, 
New York 17, New York. 

These grants are opento persons who holda doctorate as of the closing 
date for application, and who are undertaking a research project in the 
humanities, including one with a humanistic emphasis in geography. The 
stipend will not exceed $2,000 for any grantee. These grants are to be 
used exclusively for research and necessary expenses of the scholar con- 
nected with his research. The grants are to be used within one year be- 
ginning with the date of award. Grants will be awarded twice during 1958- 
59. Applications to be judged in the first group have a closing date of 
December 1, 1958; for the second group the closing date is March 1, 1959. 





American Council of Learned Societies. Fellowship Program. 
Application forms should be obtained through the ACLS Fellow- 
ship Program, American Council of Learned Societies. (Note ad- 
dress above.) 

These fellowships are open to persons not over 45 years of age, who 
hold a doctorate or equivalent, and who desire to pursue a research proj- 
ect in the humanities, including projects in geography with a humanistic 
emphasis. The fellowships also support persons who want to extend their 
competence by intensive study in fields related to their area of special 
interest. The stipend will not exceed $7,000 for any grantee. The 
awards are intended primarily for the provision of free time, though travel 
to gain access to materials will be allowed. The fellowships are to be 
held for one year beginning anytime between July 1, and October 1, 1959. 
Closing date for application ic October 15, 1958. 





American Council of Learned Societies. Travel grants to Inter- 
national Congresses. Application is handled largely through the 
recommendation of the participating societies; for most geogra- 
phers this would be through the AAG. 
The ACLS has limited funds available to provide travel grants to 
scholars invited to participate in international congresses outside the U. S. 
The awards cover round trip tourist class air or cabin class ship fare. 





The American Association of University Women. Applications 
may be secured from: Associate, AAUW Fellowship Program, 
1634 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

A number of international fellowships will be offered for the academic 
year 1959-60, together with the national fellowships for which there is no 
restriction on use outside of the United States. For either type of fellow- 
ship, the candidate must have American citizenship and have completed 
all of the work for the doctorate except the dissertation by July 1, 1959. 
There are no restrictions on area or field of study. The international 
fellowships will carry awards of $2,000 each. The national fellowships 
are variable in amount: one will be offered for $4,000; two for $3,500; 
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seven for $3,000; fifteen for $2,500; and fifteen for $2,000. Closing date 
for application, December 1, 1958. 


Fulbright Act. (Public Law 584 - 79th Congress) U. S. Govern- 
ment Grants for University Lecturing and Advanced Research 
Abroad. Apply through the Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils, Committee on International Exchange of Persons, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 

The Fulbright awards for university lecturing and advanced research 
reflect the nature of the disciplines which are requested or specified by 
each of the host countries. In general within this phase of the Fulbright 
program more opportunities existfor geographers under the advanced re- 
search awards than among the university lecturing awards, since in the 
latter case specifications tend to be more explicit and normally exclude 
the subject of geography. Although many of the individual requests for 
advanced research scholarship are also quite explicit geographers could 
find openings in many of the country programs either through specific in- 
clusion of geography in the research categories, or, more often, through 
broad interpretations of requests for individuals in the "natural sciences" 
and the "social sciences." 

Applicant must be American citizens and have had at least one year of 
college or university teaching in the U. S., or abroad, if applying for a 
lectureship award, or a doctoral degree or equivalent standing if apply- 
ing for an advanced research award. Proficiency in the language of the 
host country is normally expected. Awards in the currency of the host 
country include round trip travel expenses of the grantee but not for ac- 
companying dependents, a cost of living allowance which may include the 
maintenance of up to four dependents, and a small additional allowance 
for travel and book purchases in the host country. A dollar grant under 
the Smith-Mundt Act may be made in certain cases of university lecturing 
outside the area of western Europe. Grants are taxable and normally 
cover one complete academic year. 

Countries participating in the Fulbright program for advanced re- 
search and lecturing, for which the clsoing date is October 1, include: 
Austria, Belgium and Luxembourg, China (Taiwan), Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, Greece, Iceland, Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
Netherlands, Norway, Turkey, United Kingdom, British and Colonial Ter- 
ritories in Africa, West Indies, Malta, Singapore, and Hong Kong. 

In addition, openings are still available in the 1959-60 programs of the 
following countries: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Para- 
guay, Peru, Australia, Burma, India, New Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, 
and Thailand, and the Conference Board Committee will continue to accept 
applications for these countries until all awards have been made. 
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National Science Foundation. Predoctoral Fellowship Program in 
the sciences including the field of geography. Apply through the 
Fellowship Office, National Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Over a thousand grants areto be made to persons undertaking graduate 
study in the sciences during 1959-60. Stipends will amount to $1,600 for 
first year Fellows, $1,800 for intermediate year Fellows, and $2,000 for 
terminal year Fellows. The program will open probably in October and 
the closing date for application will be the first Monday in January 1959. 





National Science Foundation. Regular Postdoctoral Fellowship 
Program in the natural and social sciences. Apply through the 
Fellowship Office, National Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Approximately 80 awards will be made in October 1958 and a further 
group of awards will be made in March 1959. These awards carry base 
stipends of $3,800 per annum. The program will open in July and the 
closing date for autumn awards will be September 2. Applications for 
awards to be made in the spring will have a closing datein mid December. 





National Science Foundation. Senior Postdoctoral Fellowship Pro- 
gram in the sciences including the field of geography. Apply 

: through the Division of Scientific Personnel and Education, Na- 
tional Foundation, Washington 25, D.C. 

Approximately 100 fellowships will be awarded in December 1958, to 
supplement the training of established scholars who have held the doctorate 
for at least 5 years. The stipend will be adjusted so that the Fellow will 
have approximately the same disposable income as from his normal sal- 
ary, with 2 maximum up to $12,000. Closing date for application is Octo- 
ber 15, 1958. 





National Science Foundation. Science Faculty Fellowships. Apply 
through the Division of Scientific Personnel and Education, National 
Science Foundation, Washington,25, D.C. 

Approximately 300 fellowships will be awarded to persons who are 
teachers of physical science, including physical geography, at the college 
level. The fellowships are awarded for the purpose of enhancing the ef- 
fectiveness of the Fellows as teachers. A special feature of the program 
is the provision which allows up to three successive summers of study 
under the same award. The stipend will be adjusted so that the Fellow 
will have approximately the same disposable income as from his normal 
salary with a maximum up to $12,000. Closing date for application is 
October 15, 1958. 
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Organization of American States. Fellowship Program. Apply 
through the Technical Secretary, OAS Fellowship Program Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 

These fellowships are open to specialists and professional people 
throughout the Western Hemisphere, for advanced study or research a- 
broad. One hundred and seventy fellowships will be awarded for 1958-59 
and a minimum of 500 annually in the future. Grants will be made for 
periods ranging from 3 months to 2 years and will cover such items as 
travel, academic fees, work materials and room and board. Applications 
should reach the Fellowship Office at least 6 months before the applicant 
wishes to undertake his study. 





Smith-Mundt Act (Public Law 402 - 80th Congress). U.S. Govern- 
ment Grants for University Lecturing Abroad. Individuals wishing 
to place themselves on the register of scholars under the terms of 
the Smith-Mundt program may obtain appropriate application forms 
by applying to the Conference Board of Associated Research Coun- 
cils, Committee on International Exchange of Persons, 2101 Con- 
stitution Avenue, N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 

The register of scholars maintained in connection with the Smith- 
Mundt program is consulted at frequent intervals as requests come in from 
the participating countries. (See the January 1958 issue of The Profes- 
sional Geographer, p. 22) The Smith-Mundt program should be of inter- 
est to geographers, particularly those in academic positions, who con- 
template travel and research at some time in the future in any one of a 
number of countries which are not part of the Fulbright program. The 
following countries are cooperating in the Smith-Mundt program during 
the forthcoming academic year of 1958-59: Afghanistan, Bolivia, Ceylon, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Ghana, Guatemala, Haiti, Hong Kong, Lebanon, 
Libya, Mexico, Panama, Portugal, Singapore, Spain, Sudan, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Uganda, Union of South Africa, United Arab Republic, Ven- 
ezuela, and Vietnam. Announcement of the participating countries for 
1959-60 will not be made until late in 1958. 








AAAS Meetings in Washington, D.C. 





Geographers are invited to present papers at the Section E meeting of 
the AAAS to be held in Washington, D.C., December 26-31, 1958. Any- 
one wishing to submit a paper for consideration by the Program Committee 
should indicate to the Secretary of the AAG prior to September 30 the title 
of their paper and the nature of any visual aids required. Those who wish 
to have their papers published in the Bulletin of the Geological Society of 
America must submit an abstract of approximately 250 words prior to 
September 15. 
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California Council of Geography Teachers 





The twelfth annual meeting of the California Council of Geography 
Teachers was held at Santa Rosa, California, on May 3-4, 1958. On Sat- 
urday morning a short business meeting was followed by registration of 
the 176 who attended. The rest of the morning was devoted to the presen- 
tation of papers. Following the luncheon at which J. Granville Jensen of 
Oregon State College spoke there was one afternoon session and then a 
short field trip to "Santa Rosa's Moving Mountain." At the evening ban- 
quet W. A. Douglas Jackson from the University of Washington showed 
slides and discussed "Soviet Agriculture." On Sunday two field trips 
were held. One was a 3$-hour aerial tour of Northern California ina 
DC-3 under the direction of Alfred Sumner of San Francisco State College 
and the other a motor caravan trip down the lower Russian River Valley 
to Bodega Bay led by Alfred R. Butz of Santa Rosa Junior College. The re- 
tiring president of the California Council was Robert E. Johnston of Peta- 
luma Senior High School. The new presidentis Robert Eidt of Los Angeles 
State College. Hosting next year’s meeting will be Long Beach City Col- 
lege. 

---David L. Jennings 


Colloquium on Oceanography 





The 83rd International Colloquium, organized by the French Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique, was held from May 5 to 12 in Nice, 
Monaco, and Villefranche. The theme was "Topography and Geology of 
Oceanic Depths." Contributions were made by scientists of several na- 
tions, while the attendance included Americans, British, Norwegians, 
Swedes, Dutch, Spanish, Italians, Japanese, and Viemamese. 

Highlight of the Colloquium was inauguration of the new buildings and 
laboratories of the Oceanographic Station of the University of Paris. Pro- 
fessor Jacques Bourcart, of the Sorbonne, is director and the research 
center functions as part of the Faculty of Sciences of Paris. The event 
was celebrated by the Municipality of Villefranche as a festive occasion. 

There were no sections at this colloquium and communications covered 
an exceptionally wide range of sea connected studies. Technical contri- 
butions dealt especially with methods and apparatus of soundings. There 
were, however, numerous communications which were either directly 
geographical or of considerable interest for geographers: the kinship 
existing between geography and oceanography whichis so evident from the 
work which was presented is perhaps not sufficiently emphasized. 

Cartographers received considerable information on map making tech- 
niques and information gathering from a paper entitled "Characteristics 
of the hydrographic contribution to the knowledge of submarine topography." 
At the meeting at the International Hydrographic Bureau in Monaco, the 
status of the world map and proposals of nomenclature for submarine re- 
lief features were discussed. 
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Biogeographers will find interesting information in a paper on sub- 
marine population zones based on numerous divings made with the bathy- 
scaphe and by individual divers. Many species the existence of which was 
unknown or the geographical distribution of which was not thought to in- 
clude such depths were described. Purely geographical was a study on the 
submarine accumulations of the plateau de Modene and the Chaussee de 
Sein: in this part of Britanny calcareous lithothamnium is dredged to be 
used to improve tilled soils. It was appropriately pointed out that the study 
of human geography can thus help the geologist in promptly locating the re- 
gions where lithothamnium can be found. 

Morphologists received considerable information on the Mediterranean, 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, while geomorphologists were presented with 
some interesting views on expansion of the oceans,and tectonophysical 
traits in the Mediterranean. 

Several wishes were expressed during the Congress: to see the A- 
merican Government discontinuing its policy of restriction on dissemi- 
nation of information of oceanographic nature so that researchcan progress 
unhampered (Laleaud, Paris); that suitable terms be found to describe both 
primary and secondary topographic features of oceans borders, slopes 
and bottoms (Bourcart, Paris); thatfunds might become available to achieve 
the hydrographic and bathymetric map of the world (Viglieri, Italy); that 
geographers and oceanographers might work in closer association with 
biologists (Damiani, France, Knox, USA and Chaves, France). 

---Roger H. Charlier 


Ford Foundation Awards 





The Ford Foundation has announced the awarding of 180 fellowships 
for training in foreign area studies and international relations. The fol- 
lowing graduate students in geography are included: 

Ronald A. Helin, University of California at Los Angeles, for one year of 

Russian and East European area studies at Columbia University. 
Canute VanderMeer, University of Michigan, for one year study in the 

Philippines of agricultural land use. 

Baruch Boxer, University of Chicago, for one year research in Hong Kong 
on shipping and foreign trade of Free China. 

Peter R. Gould, Northwestern University, for one year research in Ghana 
on transportation as a factor in the economic development of Ghana. 

Thomas M. Poulsen, University of Wisconsin, for three months study at 
Harvard University of regional organization of the Soviet Union. 


International Alexander Yon Humboldt Commemoration 





The 100th anniversary of the death of Alexander von Humboldt will be 
commemorated by ceremonies to be held May 18-19, 1959 in Berlin. The 
program includes a memorial session and speech by Professor Carl Troll 
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followed by an evening reception on the first day. On the second day there 
will be a trip through Berlin and a visit to Mansion of Tegel with cere- 
monies at the burial place of Alexander and Wilhelm von Humboldt, and 
the closing session. 

Preliminary announcements have been sent out by the Gesellschaft fur 
Erdkunde. Definitive invitations will be issued by the Gesellschaft fur 
Erdkunde in cooperation with such scientific associations as the Zentral- 
verband Deutscher Geographen, the Alexander-von-Humboldt-Stiftung Bonn, 
the Gesellschaft Deutscher Naturforscher und Arzte Heidelberg, the Ibero- 
Amerika-Stiftung Hamburg, the Ibero-Amerikanische Bibliothek Berlin- 
Lankwitz, and the Deutsche Vereinigung fur Geschichte der Medizin, 
Naturwissenschaften und Technik Bonn. 

Invitations may be obtained from: 

Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde zu Berlin 
Berlin-Lichterfelde-West 
Potsdamer Strasse 11 


AAG 1958 Los Angeles Meetings 





The 54th Annual Meeting of the AAG will be held August 18-22, 1958 
at the Hotel Monica in Santa Monica. The preliminary program consists 
of an urban-industrial field trip of Los Angeles led by Howard Nelson of 
UCLA on Monday, August 18. The regular meeting sessions are to be 
held in the Hotel Monica from Tuesday morning through Friday morning. 
The AAG -banquet will be held on Thursday night, August 21, in the Hotel 
Monica. On Friday, August 22, there will be a rural-coastal field trip to 
Ventura-Santa Paula led by Richard Logan of UCLA. 

All hotel and motel reservations are being handled by the Santa Monica 
Convention Bureau, 109 Santa Monica Boulevard, Santa Monica. Those de- 
siring reservations should contact the Convention Bureau directly. Mem- 
bers are urged to make reservations early because August is the peak 
tourist season in this area. 

The field trips will be from 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. All travel will be 
by bus. The cost of each field trip will be $4.50, including transportation 
and lunch. Reservations for the field trips must be made before August 1 
and must be accompanied by full payment for the trip or trips. The check 
should be made out to H. L. Kostanick, Chairman, Local Arrangements 
Committee. 

The urban excursion will include various aspects of the Los Angeles 
complex ranging through residential districts such as Beverly Hills and 
Lakewood, industrial areas such as Vernon, the historic Plaza, Central 
Business District, Signal Hill, the harbor area, Hollywood and other places 
of interest. 

The Ventura trip will include the coastal stretch from Santa Monica 
to the Oxnard plain, scene of greatly varied commercial agriculture and 
of grazing. The return trip inland will provide a variety of climatic, eco- 
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nomic and physical contrasts to the coast and willinclude a transect of the 
San Fernando Valley. 

Visual aids for the meetings will be in the charge of Tom McKnight of 
UCLA who should be contacted directly for information on visual equip- 
ment to be available at the meetings. 

In addition to the regular sessions and field trips, a number of family 
excursions and other events will be scheduled during the meetings. There 
will be trips to Disneyland, Marineland, radio and TV studios, as well as 
a luncheon fashion show and beach facilities. 

---Huey Louis Kostanick, Chairman 
Local Arrangements Committee 
Geography Department 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24, California 


NCGE Annual Meeting 





On November 28-29, 1958 the National Council for Geographic Edu- 
cation will hold its 44th Annual Meeting, convening in the Hotel Statler, 
New York City. For additional information and program details, see The 
Journal of Geography. 





PERSONAL NEWS 


William Brueckheimer has been appointed head of the Department of Geog- 
raphy and Geology, Western Michigan University. 

Dan Stanislawski, University of Texas, has been granted a year's leave of 
absence for the purpose of study and research in Europe beginning the 
academic year 1958-59. 

George W. Hoffman, University of Texas, will be in Yugoslavia during the 
months of June-August for field work on a project for the Twentieth 
Century Fund. 

Lorrin Kennamer, University of Texas, will teach at the University of 
Vermont during the 1958 summer session. 

Robert B. Monier, recently retired from the Air Force, was a lecturer at 
Southern Illinois University during the third quarter. Currently he is 
with the AEC at Oak Ridge as a consultant, and after August 15 he will 
join the faculty of Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Shannon McCune, University of Massachusetts, has been appointed a 
member of the United States National Commission for UNESCO. 

Henry L. Hunker, Ohio State University, is teaching a course on Australia 
and the Southwest Pacific at Wayne State University summer session. 
He was a Fulbright lecturer in geography at the University of Queens- 
land, Australia in 1957. 

Zoe A. Thralls has been appointed Professor Emeritus in the Geography 
Department of the University of Pittsburgh where she has been a dis- 

tinguished member for 31 years. 
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NEWS FROM GEOGRAPHIC CENTERS 


Syracuse University 





Two Doctoral candidates in the Department of Geography at Syracuse 
University have been awarded grants for research work in foreign areas. 

Mr. Clarence Minkel, a native of Austin, Minnesota, has been awarded 
a two year grant from the United States Steel Foundation and a Watson 
Fellowship from Syracuse University for field research in Venezuela. He 
will study the historical geography of land use and settlement in the Basin 
of Valencia. Mr. Minkel received his B.A. degree in 1953 and his M.A. 
degree in 1955 from Colorado State College, Greeley, Colorado. He has 
held a Watson Fellowship at Syracuse for two years. Mr. Minkel will 
leave for Venezuela on June first, accompanied by his wife and two chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Clement Padick of Reseda, California, received a Fulbright grant 
to Germany for one year. He will engage in research at Ludwig Max- 
milian University in Munich and conduct dissertation research on the 
U.S.S.R. at the Institute for the Study of the U.S.S.R. in Munich. 
Mr. Padick received his B.A. degree in 1952 and his M.A. degree in 1956 
from the University of California at Los Angeles. He came to Syracuse 
University in 1956 to teach Geography of the Soviet Union in the Air Force 
Russian program. He was an instructor in Geography at Utica College for 
the second semester 1958. Mr. Padick will sail for Germany on Septem- 
ber 11. 


Indiana University 





Under the chairmanship of George H. T. Kimble, the Department has 
seen a very active year. The lecture series themes on Europe and the 
humid tropics, brought to the campus Richard Greenwood, George Kish, 
Norton Ginsburg and Clarence F. Jones. Departmental participants were 
George H. T. Kimble, Norman J. G. Pounds, Thomas F. Barton and 
A. Austin Miller. 

George H. T. Kimble visited Africa this summer for final consulta- 
tion with local scholars and authorities in connection with his study of 
Tropical Africa. The study, sponsored by The Twentieth Century Fund, 
consists of two volumes, the second of which will be completed this fall. 
Stephen S. Visher retired at the end of last semester, but will continue in 
research and advise the Department as Professor Emeritus. His book on 
the Geography of Indiana is ready for the press. Otis P. Starkey returned 
from field research in the Barbadoes. He will teach economic geography 
and participate in the program of Latin American studies. Norman Pounds 
is on leave during 1958-59 to assume the Rose Morgan professorship at 
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the University of Kansas. While there he is to give inter-departmental 
seminars on the concept of the unity of Europe. Thomas F. Barton re- 
turned from two years in Thailand to organize with Robert C. Kingsbury 
a course on the geography of South and East Asia. He resumed his duties 
as editor of the Journal of Geography. The Thai version of his book, An 
Economic Geography of Thailand, written in cooperation with Sawat Sen- 
anarong, was published during the spring of 1958. John Fraser Hart has 
been nominated Chairman of the Geography and Geology Division of the 
Indiana Academy of Science and Director of the Geography Section of the 
Indiana Academy of Social Sciences. He will be planning the fall meetings 
of both groups. As Chairman of the East Lakes Division of the AAG, 
he will also organize the fall meeting of the Division at Bloomington. 
Albert J. P. McCarthy, whose paper on "The Irish National Electrification 
Scheme" appeared in the Geographical Review, will offer courses in his- 
torical and political geography. 

Kempton E. Webb and Robert N. Taaffe are the latest permanent ad- 
ditions to the staff. Webb received his Ph.D. from Syracuse University. 
He will strengthen the program on Latin America. Taaffe, a doctoral 
candidate at the University of Chicago, will be the Department's specialist 
on the Soviet Union. 

A. Austin Miller of Reading University, England, remains as Visiting 
Professor during the fall semester. He has been nominated a Fellow of 
University College, London.. He will launch the reorganized course in 
introductory physical geography in which laboratory work is to be an im- 
portant part, and will also offer a seminar in geomorphology. Hil- 
gard O'Reilly Sternberg and Benjamin J. Garnier have been appointed 
Visiting Professors for the spring semester. 











De Paul University 





During 1956-57, Eleanor Brzenc (now at the University of Detroit) 
very capably handled all course work in geography at De Paul. Since his 
return from Africa last September, Richard J. Houk has resumed direction 
of departmental activities. Dr. Houk was the first geographer to be 
awarded a Ford Foundation fellowship for study of current economic and 
population developments in Portuguese Africa, particularly in Angola. He 
is the only American educator ever to visit the Portuguese African prov- 
inces of Angola, Mozambique and Sao Tome and Principe as the special 
guest of the Portuguese Government. Eight months were devoted to re- 
search in these countries; butin the course ofhis yearin Africa he traveled 
over 38,000 miles in 20 different political units. 

The 1,200 colored slides he collected have aroused great interest 
among students enrolled in "Africa, a Continent in Transition," which 
Dr. Houk offered twice during the past year. These slides have also been 
used to illustrate several of his talks on Africa before a variety of groups 
and organizations, including the Departments of Geography at the Univer- 
sities of Chicago, Northwestern, Tennessee, Valparaiso, and Michigan 
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State. He served as one of the specialists at the Chicago Council on For- 
eign Relations’ special residential seminar on “Contemporary Central 
Africa" for 30 prominent Middle Western political, business, educational 
and public discussion leaders at Lake Forest Academy, March 27-30. 
Twice he presented half-hour radio programs about his African experi- 
ences over NBC; and a half-hour television show, "Africa: Critical Con- 
tinent,"" was shown over WTTW, the Chicago educational channel. His 
article, "Recent Developments in the Portuguese Congo," appeared in the 
April issue of The Geographical Review and two other articles on Angola 
will appear in summer issues of the Tijdschrift voor Economische en Soc- 
iale Geografie (Rotterdam) and the Southwestern Louisiana Journal. 

During the 1958 summer session, Dr. Houk will be Visiting Professor 
at Ohio State University. There he will teach the course on the geogra- 
phy of Africa as a part of the O.S.U.'s special summer program devoted 
to the study of Africa south of the Sahara. In his absence the summer 
session courses in geography at De Paul will be taught by G. Phillip Patten 
of Ohio State University. 











University of California, Berkeley 





Carl O. Sauer received an honorary LL.D. from Syracuse University 
attheirJune Commencement. He will present two papers atthe 33rd Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists, San Jose, Costa Rica, July 20-27. 
One paper, Middle America and Its Culture Historical Location, will be 
the opening paper of the meetings; and the other, Age and Area of Ameri- 
can Cultivated Plants, will be for a symposium on tropical foodstuffs. 

Nicholas T. Mirov, Lecturer in Geography, and Plant Physiologist 
with the U. S. Forest Service, has been given the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture's highest honor, the Distinguished Service Award, for his 
work on the chemical composition of pine turpentines and his contribution 
to the knowledge of the evolution of the genus Pinus. 

Paul Wheatley of the University of Malaya, Singapore, will be Visiting 
Associate Professor of Geography on the Berkeley campus for 1958-59. 
Jay Vance of the University of Nebraska has joined the staff as Assistant 
Professor. J. A. Steers of Cambridge University, England, will be Visit- 
ing Professor during the spring semester. 

Chester B. Beaty, Ph.D. candidate, has been appointed to the staff of 
the Montana State University, Missoula, beginning in September 1958. 
Beaty, with John E. Kesseli, recently completed a research project on 
Desert Flood Conditions in the White Mountains of California and Nevada 
for the QM Research and Development Command. David Harris, also a 
Ph.D. candidate and part-time lecturer in the department, has been named 
Assistant Lecturer in Geography at Queen Mary College, University of 
London. 
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University of Miami 





The University of Miami at Coral Gables is the only university in the 
continental United States located within the humid tropics. With this in 
mind, the Department of Geography is about to launch a dynamic program 
of geographical studies, aimed primarily at those geographers whose 
interests lie equatorward. Plans call for the expansion of the current 
four-year program to include work leading to the M.A. degree. Although 
the usual general courses will be offered during the early undergraduate 
years, offerings will become increasingly specialized during the junior 
and senior years. Graduate work will be designed essentially for those 
students wishing to concentrate on tropical geography. While regional 
courses dealing with the Americas will remain in the curriculum, other 
traditional regional courses (i.e., Europe, Asia, Africa, etc.) will be 
dropped to make way for systematic studies in the physical and cultural 
geography of the tropics. Students who plan to begin their graduate work 
in September 1959, and whose interests center on tropical geography, are 
invited to write for full details. Inquiries should be addressed to Profes- 
sor Richard Kreske, Chairman, Department of Geography, P.O. Box 8152, 
University of Miami, Coral Gables 46, Florida. 

At present the Department has seven faculty members and 32 under- 
graduate majors. 

Luella N. Dambaugh is engaged in research on migratory labor and 
agriculture in South Florida. The findings of these investigations will be 
published in coming months. Dambaugh continues her investigation of 
geographic problems of Indo-American areas of South America. Her re- 
cent publications include: "Colombia's Trade Mirrors Her Economy," 
Jour. of Geog. (Dec. 1957); "Western Migration of Coffee in Brazil," 
Jour. of Geog. (Apr. 1958); Chapter 17, "Recent Caribbean Migration," 
The Caribbean: Contemporary International Relations (ed. by A. Curtis 
Wilgus, U. of Fla. Press, 1957); and, Chapter 9, "Latin America's Lands 
and Peoples," Modern Latin America (by Harry Stark, U. of Miami Press, 
1957). This latter work was also edited by Dr. Dambaugh. 

Robert Fuson continues his culture-element studies of the circum- 
Caribbean area. A study of the "House Types of Central Panama" will be 
ready for publication in the late summer, and an atlas of the physical and 
cultural geography of Panama is in preparation. A coming issue of the 
Jour. of Geog. will publish Fuson's paper on "The Necessity ofan Histori- 
cal Approach to Cultural Geography."' Dr. Fuson's immediate plans call 
for publication of findings concerning the cultural and edaphic savannas of 
Panama, and the investigation of other savanna areas in the circum-Car- 
ibbean area. 

John Ray is collaborating on a workbook in physical geography. It is 
expected that this manual will be published in early 1959. 
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University of Alberta 





The first degrees in geography at the University of Alberta were a- 
warded in May 1957. Two new appointments were made to the Department 
for 1957-58: R. Common, formerly on staff at Glasgow University, and 
F, Anton who began instruction in geography at the Calgary campus ofthis 
University. Dr. Common's current research involves northern Greece 
where he has been making field studies. 

During the summer of 1957, D. F. Putnam of the University of Toronto 
was Visiting Professor at Alberta. William C. Wonders lectured at the 
Royal Military College, Kingston, Ontario for the first part of the sum- 
mer. During the latter part he made a reconnaissance survey of the 
Mackenzie River Valley. A. H. Laycock continued his studies of the 
moisture factor in the Prairie Provinces. He received the Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Minnesota at the fall convocation. 

In May 1958 the Department was host to the annual convention of the 
Canadian Association of Geographers which met in Edmonton along with 
other Canadian Learned Societies. For the first time official delegates 
attended from American associations: Chauncy D. Harris, President of 
the Association of American Geographers, and J. Granville Jensen, Pres- 
ident of the Association of Pacific Coast Geographers. All members of the 
Alberta Department presented papers at the meeting. Wm. C. Wonders 
also participated in a symposium on the "Potentialities of the Northwest" 
organized by the Royal Society of Canada. 


Letters . 
Dear Editor: 


I believe that it will be of interest to the readers of The Professional 
Geographer to know that the Revue de Geographie Physique et de Geologie 
Dynamique which was discontinued during World War II has been revived. 
This periodical has always been one of the leading journals of physical 
geography of France. The editors areJ. H. Brunn, L. Lutaud, J. Bour- 
cart, L. Glangeaud, A. Jacquet, J. Gandillot, M. Pradel and C. Recordon. 

The subscription price is $8 per year and may be sent to any of the 
editors at the Sorbonne, Faculty of Sciences. 

Authors always receive a rather large number of free copies of re- 
prints of articles accepted for publication. 





---Roger H. Charlier 
University of Paris 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Geography in the 20th Century. Third Edition. Griffith Taylor and 
Twenty-one other authors. Philosophical Library, Inc. NewYork, 
1957. xii and 674 pp. illust. $10.00. 

The fact that the demand for this book warranted a third edition only 
six years after its first publication is an indication of its usefulness to 
mature students of geography and perhaps also to scholars in related dis- 
ciplines. In the third edition minor additions and corrections have been 
made in many sections, Chapter XIII, "Exploration of Antarctica," has 
been enlarged and brought up to date, and Chapter XXVIII, "The Relations 
of Geography and History," has been added. 

The first part of the volume is essentially an analysis of the contri- 
butions to geography and of the development of geographic concepts largely 
by geographers on the mainland of Europe. After brief references to the 
work of early Greek and other geographers, one chapter traces the de- 
velopment of geography almost entirely by German geographers during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Then follow three chapters, one each 
being devoted to the work, mostly after 1900, of French, German, and 
Czechoslovak-Polish geographers. Although no separate chapter is de- 
voted to the contributions ofeither British or American geographers, many 
sections in Parts II and III are devoted to the work of these geographers 
in the development of concepts, techniques and contributions to the various 
aspects (sub-divisions) of geography, and in addition numerous footnotes 
and bibliographic references are made to their writings. 

The second part of the book, entitled "The Environment as a Factor," 
contains ten chapters, which according to Taylor "showin some detail how 
environment affects human interests."' This part covers developments in 
geomorphology, meteorology, climatology, and soils; modern pioneer 
settlement in the frontiers of Canada, Australia, Brazil and Rhodesia, and 
some ofthe problems and conditions of life of the modern pioneer in these 
lands; problems and possibilities of settlement in tropical lands, with 
special attention to diseases; exploration in Arctic and Antarctic lands; 
regionalism, chiefly in France, Germany, Spain and Portugal, and Great 
Britain; and "Land Use Surveys," largely the “Land Utilization Survey of 
Britain." 

The third part of the book, entitled "Special Fields of Geography," is 
a collection of twelve chapters of widely different character. One each 
treats racial, social and urban geography and geopolitics, and a fifth, 
“Geography and Empires," might be called political geography. Three 
are devoted to techniques: field techniques, maps, and map interpreta- 
tion; cartography; and interpretation ofair photography. One chapter each 
deals with the work of geographical societies, geography in practice in the 
federal government in Washington, and the relations of geography and 
history. 





---Clarence F. Jones 
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Analytical Photogrammetry. Everett L. Merritt. Pitman Publish- 
ing Corp. New York. 1958. xii and 242 pp. illust. $7.50. 

Most of those who have had even the slightest contact with photogram- 
metric techniques are aware that a basic problem in mapping from photo- 
graphs is the determination of the positions and orientation of the camera 
stations in respect to the ground imaged inthe photographs. The analogue 
method of approach simulates the conditions of exposure in miniature in 
some form of stereoscopic plotting instrument and orientation is obtained 
by a systematic trial-and error procedure. The analytical approach on 
the other hand involves making simple measurements on the photographs 
and computation. It gives an insight into what is involved in instrument- 
ation and enables new developments in theory and instrumentation to be 
analysed. Moreover now that electronic computers are in frequent use, 
analytical methods stand on their own as practical working procedures. 
Merritt's Analytical Photogrammetry serves as an introduction to the 
mathematics of photogrammetry. Most of the computational techniques 
described are the author's own, but these have been tested for accuracy 
and efficiency against others and in various applications. The book is not 
for the layman but will be rewarding to the serious student. It does not 
cover the whole field, there being little discussion for example concern- 
ing the theory and adjustment of errors in aerial triangulation. Appar- 
ently, however, it is only the first of three volumes. 








---O. M. Miller 


Marketing Research. Richard D. Crisp. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc. New York. 1957. 776 pp. $7.50. 

This book, designed as a text and as a professional handbook, is of 
value to geographers interested in marketing research from two very dif- 
ferent directions. First, it represents a well-balanced survey of mar- 
keting research practices and techniques, and, by emphasis on case stud- 
ies, provides excellent insight into, and considerable data on, the practical 
operation of marketing research. 

It is this wealth of experience and data that provide the second facet of 
value to the geographer and makes the book an exciting challenge. This 
challenge lies in attempting to apply the “geographic approach" to the 
questions and problems posed. In many of the examples cited the concept 
of matching associations, within areas, of the relationship between product 
characteristics and area components is not used, and could have been in- 
cluded with profit. It is interesting to attempt to add this technique to the 
ones used by Mr. Crisp. 





---Joseph A. Russell 


The Geography of Margarita and Adjacent Islands, Venezuela. 

Charles S. Alexander. University of California Publications in 

Geography, Vol. 12, No. 2, pp. 85-192, illust. March 14, 1958. 
$2.00. 

As a golconda of pearls the tiny islet of Cubagua, and its larger neigh- 

bor Margarita, was the principal focus of Spanish attention on the coast 
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of Venezuela in the early 16th Century. After four decades of unremitting 
exploitation the pearl beds were exhausted and Margarita lapsed into ob- 
scurity for four centuries. This regional study takes a topographic view 
of islands which usually appear on maps as tiny dots and examines in de- 
tail several aspects of their landscape which make them pertinent to the 
wider view. 

After considering their mountainous and eroded physiography the 
author investigates the islands’ perplexing aridity. The deleterious ef- 
fects on vegetation and soils of 400 years of overgrazing are delineated 
with care. Four chapters trace the historical geography of the islands, 
which was largely conditioned by lack of Spanish attention after 1540, and 
summarize the modern population patterns, still notably Indian in char- 
acter. 

Agricultural methods and crops, largely aboriginal in ancestry, con- 
trast strongly with marine industries which are Spanish in origin. Sub- 
sistence agriculture and commercial fishing, the two main economic ac- 
tivities, perhaps reflect the penury of the land and wealth of surrounding 
sea. Stockraising, household industries, and making of bricks and tile 
are minor activities, whereas smuggling is an age old occupation of ob- 
vious but undocumented significance. 

An appendix lists the cultivated plants in considerable detail. (For 
example, 12 varieties of manioc are described.) 

The range of information noted by an observing eye and interpretative 
mind makes this a useful and welcome addition to the Caribbean literature. 

---Edwin Doran, Jr. 


The Federal Lands: Their Use and Management. Marion Clawson 
and Burnell Held. The Johns Hopkins Press, (for Resources for the 
Future, Inc.). Baltimore. 1957. viii and 501 pp. illust. $8.50. 

The title is aptly descriptive; emphasis is on the economic and poli- 
tical science of our management of the nearly one-fourth of the Nation's 
total land area remaining in Federal ownership. Continuing Federal 
ownership and management is assumed. 

The first 132 pages cover in brief fashion the origin of Federal owner- 
ship, disposal programs, contributions, and present uses. Policy form- 
ation and decision making, pricing processes and investments, revenues 
and expenditures constitute the core chapters of the book. They are much 
more than a review of pertinent literature; included are discussions of 
major and minor problems, enlightened by the mature reflections, sug- 
gestions or projections of the authors, including discussion of the idea of 
a Federal Land Corporation. Useful appendices include brief abstracts 
(10 pages) of pertinent laws and regulations and 73 pages of selected sta- 
tistics. There is a comprehensive index of 24 pages. 

The authors have had extensive personal experience with the field and 
the problems of which they write. Resources for the Future, Inc. is to 
be congratulated upon the happy results ofits sponsorship ofa book on this 
significant topic. Though The Federal Lands: Their Use and Manage- 
ment is not a conservation text as such, it must be consulted by teachers 
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and allserious students on conservation as the mostrecent comprehensive 
and authoritative discussion of Federal land management. 
---John Kerr Rose 


The Southeast in Early Maps. William P. Cumming. Princeton 
University Press. Princeton. 1958. ixand 275 pp. illust. $12.50. 

The organization of this volume is well-planned. After a short intro- 
duction to the general problem of early cartography in the Southeast, the 
development of mapping of the area is covered in a three-part essay of 
about 60 pages. The first section, entitled "Primary Cartography," de- 
scribes the history of discovery and its documentation in maps. The 
second part, "Transitional or Descriptive Maps," covers the period 1550 
to about 1700. These maps are particularly noteworthy for depicting early 
exploration and settlement. Part III, "Expansion on the Frontier and the 
Surveys,'' terminates with the close of the eighteenth century. There fol- 
lows 25 pages of critical foommotes that greatly enhance the value of the 
essay material. 

Reproduction of 67 maps or portions of maps constitute the core of the 
volume. These maps, nearly all of which are specimens taken directly 
from originals, are admirably printedin collotype. The rendition permits 
examination of rather minute details that make the maps actually useful 
research materials rather than works of art. The selection of the maps 
to cover the two and one half centuries of Southeastern history has been 
done with considerations for temporal coverage, for representation of 
padrons or maps that served as "patterns" for a considerable period, and 
finally, for indications of the changing frontier settlement. 

The "annotated check list of printed and manuscript regional local 
maps of southeastern North America" includes 450 items. The compre- 
hensive notes on their description, location, reproduction, history, and 
availability are the result of great labor by Professor Cumming. 

The volume will serve many fields. It is the logical starting point for 
historians, enthnologists, and geographers who have any research interest 
in the area. Considering the excellent maps and their number, the price 
is very reasonable. It may be hoped that the book will serve as an in- 
spiration for similar works in other areas of North America. 

---William G. Haag 
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